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Introduction 


On 12 August, RENMIN RIBAO’s overseas edition 
began publishing installments of a biography of senior 
leader Deng Xiaoping by his daughter Deng Rong enti- 
tled My Father, Deng Xiaoping. The installments were 
based on the Beijing edition of the biography published 
by the Central Party Publishing House-—Zhongyang 
Wenxian Chubanshe—in August !993. F.i ng Central 
People’s Radio Network began seriai'zin< biography 
on 30 September, but it was not car 24.1 RENMIN 
RIBAO’s domestic edition. 


A Hong Kong edition of the biography, pubiished by the 
Joint Publishing Company—Sanlian Shudian—ol Hong 
Kong in September, appears to differ from the Beijing 
edition. For example, Chapters 6-8 of the Beijing edition, 
carried as installments in the 18-19 August issues of 
RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION, entitled “A 
Steeply Declining Tragic National History,” “Tragic and 
Heroic Resistance Put Up By the People,” and “Sun 
Yatsen’s Struggle,” respectively, are not included in the 
Hong Kong edition of the biography. Thus, the RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION chapter numbers corre- 
spond to those in the Beijing edition, but, after Chapter 5, 
are different from those in the Hong Kong edition. Where 
appropriate, differences in chapters are noted below. 
There are other occasional differences between the Beijing 
and Hong Kong editions of the book. Also, some of the 
pictures appearing in the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION version of the biography do not appear in either 
the Beijing or the Hong Kong editions. 


The {2 August RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDI- 
TION carried several editorial items in conjunction with 
the first installment of the biography published that day: 
an “editor's note’ announcing that the paper would 
begin serializing the biography that day, a brief bio- 
graphical note on Deng Rong, and a quotation from 
Deng Xiaoping. 


Daily Carries Items in Conjunction With 
Biography 


‘Editor’s Note’ on Biography 


HK 1208034393 Beijing RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION in Chinese 12 Aug 93 p 1 


[The following item was originally published in the Polit- 
ical & Social section of the 12 August China DAILY 
REPORT, page | 2, under the headline “RENMIN RIBAO 
Carries Deng Biography”; a correction to the item was 
published in the Political & Social section of the 17 August 
China DAILY REPORT, page 17; the following incorpo- 
rates the original item and the correction; the following 
“editor’s note” is prominently displayed in the upper right 
hand corner of the front page of the paper alongside a 
reproduction of the biography’s cover: “‘Editor’s note: 
Today RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION Begins 
To Carry Installments of the First Volume of the Full- 
Length Biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping’’| 


[Text] The full-length biography My Father, Deng 
Xiaoping (Volume 1), which Deng Xiaoping’s daughter 
Xiao Rong (using the name Mao Mao) spent three years 
writing, will be published for the broad masses of readers 
in the middle of September. 


The author has used the flashback method to write the 
book, beginning with the first day of Deng Xiaoping’s 
retirement. The book describes the ancestors and family 
background of the Deng family and gives an account of 
Deng Xiaoping’s revolutionary career before 1949. The 
biography carries full and accurate data, and the style of 
writing is vivid and simple. While giving a historical 
description of this great revolutionary, the author often 
provides some interesting sidelights, anecdotes, and tid- 
bits. The book carries the weight of history and contains 
family affection. 


The biography (volume 1!) consists of 460,000 characters 
and is being published by the Party Literature Publishing 
House. With the consent of the author and the pub- 
lishing house, RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION 
today begins to carry installments of the book, including 
some of the chapters and sections, for its readers on page 
4. 


Note on Author 


94P30011A Beijing RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION in Chinese 12 Aug 93 p 4 


[Text] Mao Mao, now known as Xiao Rong, has used the 
name Deng Rong. She was born in 1950 in Chongqing. 
During the “Cultural Revolution” she spent three years 
in northern Shaanxi working in the countryside, and 1s a 
graduate of Beijing Medical Academy. She worked 1n the 
Chinese Embassy in Washington as grade three secretary 
and served eight years as deputy director of the Research 
Section of the National People’s Congress [NPC] 
Standing Committee General Affairs Office. She 1s cur- 
rently deputy director of the China International Friend- 
ship Association and delegate to the Eighth NPC. 
Having done research work for many years, she has 
overseen the publication of “Forty Years of Chinese 
Socialism,” “March Toward the New S&T Revolution,” 
and other essays, and has herself published many articles 
in newspapers and journals. 


Deng Xiaoping Quotation Published 


{Editorial Report] A quotation from Deng Xiaoping was 
carried on page 4 of the 12 August RENMIN RIBAO 
OVERSEAS EDITION in conjunction with publication 
of the first installment of the biography My Father, Deng 
Xiaoping. The quote was framed by a wide border and 
appeared in the upper right hand corner of the page, next 
to the first installment of the biography. The quotation 
reads as follows: “I am a son of the Chinese people. | 
deeply love the motherland and the people.” 


Dedication of Deng Xiaoping Biography 


{Editorial Report] The Beijing and Hong Kong editions 
of the biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping also contain 
a paragraph by author Deng Rong, placed just prior to 
the table of contents, dedicating the book to her father. 
This dedicatory paragraph is not included in the serial 
version published by RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION, but is included in the version aired by Beijing 
Central People’s Radio Network in Mandarin at 0430 
GMT on 30 September, when the station begins a 
serialization of the book in its “Radio Drama and Serial 
Story” program. The dedication is as follows: 


“This book is dedicated to my father. My father and his 
comrades-in-arms are of a generation that is closely linked 
to the destiny of the entire century, a generation of history 
writers and makers, and a generation of people who 
dedicated their lives to the motherland and the people. 
This book is also dedicated to our children. As the younger 
generation, you love your forefathers. I hope this book will 
enable you to know and understand your forefathers. | 
hope you will make brilliant and outstanding achieve- 
ments for the Chinese nation, just as they did.” 


Daily Carries Preface to Deng Xiaoping 
Biography 

WA1512211893 Beijing RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION in Chinese 12 Aug 93 p 4 


[Text] Late at night on 25 January 1950 I was born in 
Chongging. After entering this world, I cried a little with a 
soft voice and then feil fast asleep, totally unaware as to 
who gave birth to me and more so to the fact that at that 
very moment the vast land of China had just experienced 
a historic, earth-shaking revolution. At a cost of losing 8 
million of its troops, the Kuomintang had collapsed like 
scattering wisps of clouds swept away by a whirlwind. A 
new People’s Republic had been born in this vast land of 
China. 


While there was nothing worth .:oting about my birth, 
the changes which have been ‘aking place in the worid 
were soul-stirring and unpacalleled in scale. The first 
time mother set eyes on me, she saw a small, skinny baby 
with sparse, yellowish hair. Because of this, she named 
me Mao Mao [mao mao 3029 3029]. I am the fourth 
child of the family, with a brother and two sisters ahead 
of me. One and half a years later, | welcomed a younger 
brother. Father, mother, we five children, and a grand- 
mother—father’s stepmother—from the countryside— 
these are the members that make up our family. 


Spring was still far away and the nights remained cold and 
wet. How could I, a newborn, know that from the moment 
I was born I was destined to a life and fate which is a 
combination of both happiness and frustration. 


I was born into an extraordinary environment; I grew up 
in an extraordinary environment; and I heard, wit- 
nessed, and personally experienced many unforgettable 
historical moments. So many historical characters 
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walked past me; so many historical events took place 
around me. In the not too long journey of my life, | have 
already witnessed, heard about, jotted down, and known 
much of these happenings. As time passed—as my 
knowledge and memory grew and my thoughts deep- 
ened—I began to cherish a wish to record these events. 
My knowledge is limited and my understanding is 
shallow; however, the things | want to write are those 
that should not be forgotten. 


Especially the story of my father. 


He was originally named Deng Xixian [6772 1585 6343), 
for a time used the name Deng Bin [6772 1755), and later 
changed it to Deng Xiaoping. At 16, he left his homeland 
and traveled across the ocean to the West in search of a 
way to accomplish his ideals. At 18, he vowed to dedicate 
himself to the communist ideals and great cause of 
national salvation. In his approximately 70-year revolu- 
tionary career, he conducted underground work and 
served as a miliiary commander, senior government offi- 
cial, and a major party leader. In the long annals of 
Chinese history there is a page closely linked with his 
name. 


He said he would not write an autobiography and did not 
want others to write his biography. However, as his 
daughter I would not be able to face history without 
feeling ashamed if I do not write down what | know. | 
might not be able to accomplish much in my life; 
however, | would be eternally regretful if this long- 
cherished wish of mine was not fulfilled. 


What I am going to write in this book is about only one 
individual, but he is an individual who represents a 
whole generation of inspiring and superb characters. 
What I am going to write 1s only a segment of history, but 
it is a segment which is part of the continuous and 
glorious history of the Chinese nation which spans 
several thousand years. What | am going to write is about 
the past; however, | am deeply convinced that people 
will benefit from and receive enlightenment from their 
reflections of the past, and thus will blaze new trails with 
courage like their forefathers did. | hope my humble 
writing and opinions will leave an impression on the 
coming generations. 


Deng Xiaoping Biography Instaliments Published 


Chapters 1-8 
11K 1908102093 


[Text] [Editorial Report] On 12 August 1993, RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION began carrying, on page 4, 
installments of the biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 
The following editorial reports describe the contents of 
installments carried by the paper and photographs and 
captions where appropriate; chapters 24 and 27-29 of the 
biography have been translated in their entirety. 


An editorial report briefly describing the contents of 
installments carried by the paper from | 2-19 August was 
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originally published in the Political & Social section of 
the 1 October China DAILY REPORT, pages 17-18, 
under the headline “Daily Carries Installments of Deng 
Biography.” With some minor variations, the following 
is a reprint of that editorial report: 


1. On 12 August, the newspaper carries \.ie “Preface,” 
which is translated above, and “Chapter |: The First Day 
of Retirement.” 


Chapter | tells about Deng’s “regular” life at home with 
his family on the first day of his retirement, quoting 
Deng as saying: “After my retirement, my final wish is to 
live the life of genuine ordinary people, to live a simpler 
life, to take a walk in the streets, and to visit places.” The 
chapter also includes passages of Deng’s letter requesting 
retirement and the resolution of the Fifth Plenary Ses- 
sion of the 13th CPC Central Committee, which were 
carried in RENMIN RIBAO on 10 November 1989, the 
third day after Deng’s retirement. 


The chapter also quotes Deng’s wish to visit Hong Kong 
in 1997, “even in a wheelchair.” 


The installment takes up about three-fifths of the page. 
In the middle of the upper part of the page is a photo of 
Deng Xiaoping with his daughter. The caption of the 
photo reads: “Xiao Rong keeping her father’s company 
in Hangzhou in the beginning of 1993.” 


2. On 13 August, the newspaper carries “Chapter 2: Love 
for Sichuan.” 


The chapter first gives a general description of Sichuan 
Province, telling about its history, rich resources, pros- 
perity, and outstanding personalities born in it. It then 
goes on to a similar description of Guangan County, 
Deng’s native county. However, the chapter says that 
despite the fact that the county was richly endowed by 
nature, the people there suffered a lot before the People’s 
Republic of China was set up. 


This installment takes up about two-fifths of the page. In 
the lower right corner of the upper part of the page is a 
photo of Deng’s family with the caption “A family photo 
(from left to right: Deng Zhifang, Deng Pufang, Deng Lin, 
Yang Yang, Meng Meng, Deng Xiaoping, Xiao Di, Mao 
Mao, He Ping, Mian Mian, Zhuo Lin, and Deng Nan).” 


3. On 14 August, the newspaper carries “Chapter 3: A 
Trip to My Hometown.” 


The chapter describes the author’s visit to her hometown, 
Guangan County, Sichuan Province, together with her 
second aunt Deng Xianfu in October 1989. It tells about 
the guesthouse where she stayed, the Guangan Primary 
School where Deng once studied, old buildings, the beau- 
tiful scenery, the Qu Jiang river, and other local character- 
istics. The author also mentions how the local people 
linked the blossoming of four sago cycas, which had never 
blossomed before, with Deng’s resumption of his work on 
the second occasion in 1978 to show their love and respect 
for him and sent photos of the flowers to him. 


This installment takes up the upper half of the page. It is 
accompanied by a map showing the location of Guangan 
County and a photo of a river with a caption “The 
beauty of Guangan.” 


4. On 16 August, the newspaper carries “Chapter 4: This 
Is Our Home.” 


This chapter describes “The Old Home of Comrade 
Deng Xiaoping.” Exhibited in the house were Deng’s 
photos taken in various periods and furniture and other 
things used in the past. The author says Deng “never 
asked about his old home and much less was he willing to 
let others turn the place into an exhibition hall.” The 
house was occupied by local people after Deng’s mother 
left the place after the liberation and was only used for 
exhibition around 1987 and 1988 when people were rich 
enough to move to new houses. This chapter also tells 
about the author's visit to the tombs of her grandparents. 


The newspaper also carries an accompanying photo of 
the former site of the Xiexing Junior Primary School 
where Deng Xiaoping studied in his childhood. 


This installment takes up two-fifths of the page. 


5. On 17 August, the newspaper carries “Chapter 5: 
Tracing Ancestry.” 


This chapter begins by saying the author's “father almost 
cannot tell us anything about his family. When he left his 
hometown, he was only 15.” Then it goes into details 
about the family tree of the Deng family dating back to 
the year 1380 and says the family tree mainly praises, 
with exaggeration, outstanding members of the past. 


Accompanying this chapter is a photo of the Deng couple 
and the author with a caption that reads: “Deng Xiaop- 
ing, his wife Zhuo Lin, and his daughter Mao Mao in the 
beginning of the 1950's.” 


This installment takes up about three-fifths of the page. 


6. On 18 August, the newspaper carries “Chapter 6: A 
Steeply Declining Tragic National History.” 


This chapter begins by saying the generation of the 
author’s grandfather was born, lived, and died in times 
of war and turbulence. It then deals with the wars of 
foreign aggression and unequal treaties signed following 
China's defeats in those wars during the period from 
1840 to 1900. At the end of the chapter, the author says 
this is the history of China in more than half a century 
and asked whether any good-hearted person can read on. 
The author also asked: “Can any Chinese who is a trifle 
patriotic not help closing the book with a long sigh in 
anger?” Finally, the author says: “If you do not know 
about the path taken in the past, you do not know what 
you should do in the future.” 


This installment takes up half of the page and 1s accom- 
panied by a phoio of Deng Xiaoping and Liu Bocheng, 
with a caption that reads: “Uncle Liu Bocheng and my 
father worked together for 13 years and the armed 


forces they led were called the ‘Liu-Deng Army.’ They 
had this photo taken together shortly after the People’s 
Republic of China Was Founded.” 


7. On 19 August, the newspaper carries “Chapter 7: 
Tragic and Heroic Resistance Put Up by the People” and 
“Chapter 8: Sun Yat-sen’s Struggle.” 


Chapter 7 recounts the resistance put up by the people, 
including Lin Zexu’s destruction of opium in 1839, the 
resistance of the people in Guangzhou’s Sanyuanli 
against British aggressor troops in 1841, the Taiping 
Heavenly Kingdom Uprising in 1851, various uprisings 
staged and resistance put up by the people in various 
localities against the Qing Dynasty and foreign aggres- 
sions from 1894 to 1898, and the nation-wide Yi Ho 
Tuan, or Boxer, Movement in 1900. The author ends the 
chapter by saying “the Qing Dynasty at that time was 
like a dilapidated palace which was about to collapse. 
Everywhere in China a scene of devastation met the eye 
and China was like a long-suppressed volcano which was 
about to erupt.” “A tremendous revolutionary change 
was bred and maturity was approaching.” 


Chapter 8 recounts the whole process of the 1911 Rev- 
olution led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen that ends with the 
restoration of monarchy by Yuan Shikai. 


This installment takes up about three-fifths of the page. It 
is accompanied by a group photo of Deng Xiaoping with 
other military leaders and the caption reads: “A group 
photo of rny father (first from the right) taken with Zuo 
Quan, Peng Dehuai, Zhu De, Peng Xuefeng, and Xiao Ke 
(from left to right) at the Headquarters of the Eighth Route 
Army at Mamu village, Hongdong County, Shanxi.” 


Chapters 9-13 
HK1210062293 


[Editorial Report] The 20 August issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION carries, on page 4, 
“Chapter 9—My Grandpa” of the biography My Father, 
Deng Xiaoping by Deng Rong. 


In this chapter, the author talks about her grandpa Deng 
Shaochang and says that she has never seen him and that 
her father “has never mentioned him.” The little she 
knows about him was gathered from her grandma and 
relatives. The author begins with her great grandfather. 
“It is said that my grandpa’s father was poverty-stricken 
and had only several fen [1 fen = 0.1 mu] of farmland. 
Fortunately he was thrifty and very industrious. Besides, 
he knew how to spin and weave. So, through living 
frugally and making nothing of hardships, he accumu- 
lated his family property little by little and day by day.... 
Gradually, he had some money and bought some farm- 
land. By my grandpa’s time, the family already had 
about a dozen mu of farmland.” The author says that 
“according to the determination of class status,” her 
great grandfather “probably could not be regarded as a 
handicraftsman and could only be regarded as a peasant 
also engaged in handicrafts!” The author says “because 
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the family possessed some farmland, he [her grandpa] 
did not need to do farm work and the farmland was 
taken care of by long-term hired hands. Therefore, his 
class status was as a landlord. However, because the land 
area was not great, he was at most a petty landlord.” The 
author quotes her uncle Deng Ken as saying that her 
grandpa was “discontented with the old society” and he 
once even said: “This society is in bad shape and there 
should be a revolution!” 


The author goes on to say that “when ideas of the 
bourgeois democratic revolution were active and revo- 
lutionary uprisings were developing rapidly in Sichuan, 
especially in eastern Sichuan, my grandpa was about 25 
and was full of sap. He was born in an area where both 
revolutionary ideas and movements were quite active 
and it was possible he was influenced by the ideas of the 
bourgeois democratic revolution. Therefore, he sup- 
ported the 1911 Revolution and took part in local armed 
revolutionary riots. Their goal in those days was to 
oppose the Qing Dynasty and revitalize the Han nation- 
ality. He was even once a low-ranking commander, 
similar to a platoon leader, in the Revolutionary Army in 
Guangan.” There were about 200 revolutionary troops 
garrisoned in Guangan. The author says: “During the 
1911 Revolution, my father was only seven years old. 
Because grandpa was living in the camps of the revolu- 
tionary troops, my father once stayed there for two 
nights. Although my father was still very young at that 
time, I think the atmosphere must have made a deep 
impression on his childish heart. Therefore, he still 
remembers that event today.” 


According to the author, her grandpa a.so once joined 
the Paoge or Gelaohui, “a popular clandestine organiza- 
tion, which once took part in the movement to oppose 
foreign religions, the movement to protect the railways, 
and the 1911 Revolution and which played an important 
role in the modern history of Sichuan.” She says her 
grandpa was once the No. 3 and then No. | man in the 
Xiexing township organization. About the third year of 
the Republic of China, her grandpa acted as the director 
of the Volunteer Home Guards Bureau of Guangan 
County and later as the head of his township. 


After her grandpa became head of the family, the author 
continues, he was enthusiastic about social affairs and 
did not pay much attention to the management of the 
family property. However, with the money earned while 
he was the head of the Volunteer Home Guards Bureau, 
he increased the farmland owned by the family to over 
20 mu and had several long-term hired hands. ““Never- 
theless, his family financial situation was not good and 
was sometimes even in straitened circumstances. To 
cover his son's schooling and other spending, he some- 
times had to sell some farmland.” “Generally speaking, 
he was quite open-minded. He sent his eldest son to 
study abroad as soon as he heard about studying abroad. 
When he knew his sons were taking part in the revolution 
outside, he did not object to it. When his sons really had 
no way out because of lack of money to buy food while 
making revolution and wrote home about it, he sold his 
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farmland and grain to send them money. He kept the 
revolutionary books and magazines he received from his 
sons in a large box until the Kuomintang carried out 
close searches for these kind of books. He and grandma 
then burned them very reluctantly. My grandpa was a 
typical person with a mixture of old and new ideas who 
lived in a period when the new was replacing the old.” 


The author says her grandpa had four sons. His eldest 
son left home in his teens and never returned. His second 
son went to study and also joined the revolution. He was 
unable to return home either. His third son also left 
home secretly wishing to do something great. Her 
grandpa died of anger and exhaustion before the age of 
50 while trying in vain to bring his third son home. 


According to the author, her grandpa had four wives. 
The first wife, surnamed Zhang, died less than two years 
after her marriage, leaving no children. The second wife, 
surnamed Dan, gave birth first to the eldest daughter, 
Deng Xianlie; then to the eldest son, Deng Xiansheng, 
the author's father; then to another boy, Deng Xianxiu, 
who afterward called himself Deng Ken; and finally, to 
the third boy, Deng Xianzhi, who afterward called 
himself Deng Shuping. 


The author says this grandma, her father’s mother, was 
very capable and good at reasoning. Her father “showed 
great respect for his mother and once said that the 
continued existence of the family at that time depended 
entirely on his mother. It is said that this grandma loved 
her eldest son very much.” 


The third wife, surnamed Xiao, died not long after 
giving birth to Deng Xianqing, the fourth son of the 
family. 


The fourth wife, Xia Bogen, who is still living with the 
Deng family and who is “immensely” loved, was a widow 
and married the author’s grandpa bringing her daughter 
with her. Altogether, she has given birth to three daugh- 
ters—Deng Xianfu; Deng Xianrong, who died when she 
was approximately 10 years old; and Deng Xianqun. 


The author says her grandpa had a total of seven chil- 
dren, excluding those who died: Deng Xianlie—a 
daughter, Deng Xiansheng—a son; Deng Xianxiu—a 
son; Deng Xianzhi—a son; Deng Xianfu—a daughter; 
Deng Xianqing—a son; and Deng Xianqun—a daughter. 


The author gives a brief account of her aunts and uncles: 


Her great aunt Deng Xianlie is two years older than her 
father and was married to a landlord surnamed Tang. 
She is still living. 


Her “second uncle Deng Ken (Deng Xianxiu) joined the 
CPC in 1937.” He was once a reporter and later a 
cultural worker. After the liberation, he was successively 
appointed the vice mayor of Chongqing City, the vice 
mayor of Wuhan City, and the vice governor of Hubei 
Province. He is now in retirement in Wuhan. 


Her “third uncle Deng Shuping (Deng Xianzhi) was a 
petty landlord before the liberation.” “During the ‘Great 
Cultural Revolution,’ he was persecuted to death 
because of his class status as a landlord and because of 
the downfall of his elder brothers.” 


Her second aunt Deng Xianfu had contacts with the 
underground organizations of the local CPC while 
studying in middle school on the eve of the liberation. 
After the liberation of Sichuan, she was always engaged in 
confidential work and has now retired. She is a member of 
the Sichuan Provincial Chinese People’s Political Consul- 
tative Conference, CPPCC, Committee. Her husband is 
Zhang Zhongren, who once took up the post of director of 
the Sichuan Provincial Archives Bureau. 


Her uncle Deng Xianqing has not been in good health 
since his childhood. He only takes up work which he is 
capable of doing in Sichuan. 


Her youngest aunt Deng Xianqun studied in the Harbin 
Military Engineering College. She has always worked in 
the army except during the “Cultural Revolution.” She is 
now the director of the Mass Work Department of the 
People’s Liberation Army, PLA, General Political 
Department and is one of the few female major generals 
in the PLA. Her husband is called Li Qianming, and he 
is the deputy commander of the PLA 2d Artillery Corps. 
He is also a major general. 


This installment takes up the upper half of the page and 
is accompanied by a photograph with a caption that 
reads: “Father, Mother, and my family in the spring of 
1991. The first from the left is my husband, He Ping, and 
the second from the left is my daughter, Yang Yang.” 


The 21 August issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 10—My Father 
in His Early Youth” and “Chapter | 1|—The Origin of the 
Movement of Part-Work Part-Study in France” of the 
biography My Father Deng Xiaoping. 


In Chapter 10, the author says her father was born on 22 
August 1904 in Paifang village, Xiexing township, 
Guangan County, Sichuan Province, and was called 
Deng Xiansheng. He went to study in an old-style private 
school at the age of five. There, the teacher changed his 
name to Deng Xixian, a name which he used for 20 
years. At the age of six, he went to study at a junior 
primary school in Xiexing township. At 11, he entered 
Guangan County’s only senior primary school, becoming 
a resident student there. At 14, he entered the Guangan 
County Middle School. The author says some great men 
were different from other people even in their early 
youth but her father was just like ordinary people then. 
However, the author is certain that her father was 
intelligent even in his early youth. “At home, he was a 
good son and dearly loved by his parents and in school, 
he was a good and diligent student.” 


Soon after he entered the Guangan County Middle 
School, he left to study at the “School for Preparation for 
Part-Work Part-Study in France” in Chongging, the 
author says. 


In Chapter 11, the author attributes the movement of 
part-work part-study in France to the idea among people, 
especially intellectuals, after China gradually degraded 
into a semifeudal, semicolonial country following the 
Opium War in 1840, that “to save the nation, it is 
necessary to learn from the West.” Before the 1911 
Revolution, the movement of studying abroad was all 
the rage. Over 800 students went to study in the United 
States and the average number of students studying in 
Europe was about 500 a year. Those studying in Japan 
numbered as many as 20,000 and more. They studied 
foreign languages, politics, law, and military science. 
After the 1911 Revolution, some people thought: 
“France is a country where the bourgeois revolution was 
carried out more thoroughly than other countries and 
most new views on science were developed in France. 
Therefore, it would be better to go to learn directly from 
France than from Japan.” Besides, the students’ living 
expenses in France were less than those in other Euro- 
pean countries. In the second year after the 1911 Revo- 
lution, a society was set up in Beijing to promote 
part-work part-study in France. A similar society was 
also set up in France. Later, preparatory classes and 
schools for part- work part-study in France were run in 
many large cities in China. During the period from 1919 
to 1920, more than 1,600 students went to study in 
France. The failure of the bourgeois democratic revolu- 
tion in China spurred more people with courage and 
insight to go abroad to seek new truths. 


In this chapter, the author also mentions “two great 
events” at that time. The first is the October Revolution 
in Russia in 1917, which promoted the spread of 
Marxism in China. The second is the May Fourth 
Movement in 1919, which, the author says, “was a great 
anti- imperialism and antifeudalism revolutionary 
movement and was the beginning of the New Demo- 
cratic Revoiution.” “The spread of new ideas and the 
outbreak of the May Fourth Movement further pro- 
moted the movement of part-work part-study in 
France.” 


The author also mentions the revolutionary Xinmin 
Society founded by Mao Zedong and Cai Hesen in 
Hunan in April 1918, which also promoted the move- 
ment of part-work part-study in France. She also men- 
tioned noted figures who studied in France at that time, 
including Chen Yi, Nie Rongzhen, Deng Xiaoping, Jiang 
Zemin, Zhou Enlai, and others. The book also provides 
pseudonyms for Deng Xiaoping and Jiang Zemin. 
Deng’s “name at that time was Deng Xixian” and Jiang 
Zemin—not the same Jiang Zemin as the current CPC 
general secretary—was also known as “Jiang Keming.” 
References to Jiang Zemin’s pseudonym appear in other 
chapters of the book, and Jiang’s books are footnoted in 
several chapters. 
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This installment takes up more than half of the page and 
is accompanied by a photograph with a caption that 
reads: “A photograph of my father taken while partici- 
pating in a part-work part-study program in France.” 


The 23 August issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 12—A 1,000-Li 
Journey Is Started By Taking the First Step” of the 
biography My Father Deng Xiaoping. 


In this chapter, the author first gives a brief description of 
the school for preparation for part-work part-study in 
France, including what subjects the students studied there. 
The author quotes Jiang Zemin, Deng Xiaoping’s school- 
mate at that time, as saying that “the classrooms were 
simple and crude and the equipment was poor. The 
Organization of the school was lax. The students came 
when it was time for class and left when class was over. 
There was no dormitory or playground. The purpose of 
study was to have some knowledge of French and to 
acquire some technical skills and knowledge.” As quoted 
by the auther, Jiang Zemin also said Deng Xiaoping “was 
always full of vigor. He did not talk much and he always 
studied assiduously and seriously.” The author also quotes 
her father as saying that “the preparatory school was the 
highest school in Chongqing at that time and it was not at 
all easy to enter it through examination.” 


The author says her father entered the school at 15 and 
her grandpa had to pay 300 yuan for him to go to France, 
in addition to the more than 100 yuan subsidized by the 
school’s board of directors. 


The author also gives some background information 
about the political situation in Chongqing at that time, 
saying that Chongqing was in the sphere of influence of 
the British and French imperialists and “all powers and 
interests in Sichuan were shared by Britain and France.” 
“Imperialist warships rode roughshod on the river and 
the Chongqing Customs was in turn manipulated by 
Britain, France, Germany, Japan, and the United 
States.” “After the 1911 Revolution, a situation of 
entangled warfare between the warlords emerged in 
Sichuan and Chongqing became the focus of contention 
for various warlord factions.” However, the young 
people and students in Chongqing responded strongly to 
the May Fourth Movement in Beijing. In addition to 
denouncing the traitors in various forms, they also 
organized activities to boycott Japanese goods and to 
oppose Japanese businessmen. The author mentions a 
successful demonstration of boycotting Japanese goods 
staged by the students, including those of the school for 
preparation for part-work part- study in France on 17 
November 1919, which led to the dismissal of Zheng 
Xianshu, director of the Chongqing Police Department. 


The author says her father once recalled: The participa- 
tion in the movement enhanced his patriotic idea of 
saving the nation but the so-called saving the nation was 
nothing but the idea of the so- called saving the nation 
with industry that prevailed among the students at that 
time.“ His still naive mind was full of the hope of going 
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to France to study while working. The author goes on to 
say that at that time her father only “had initial patriotic 
and progressive ideas“ but the militant baptism of the 
May Fourth Movement had a considerable impact on 
and was significant in the formation of his world outlook 
and his revolutionary activities in the future.” 


After studying for one year, her father graduated from 
the school for preparation for part-work part-study in 
France. He was the youngest among the graduates. 


This installment takes up half the page and is accompa- 
nied by a photograph with a caption that reads: “Among 
fellow villagers of Guangan County who went to France 
for part-work part-study together with Deng Xiaoping 
were Deng Shaosheng (uncle) and Hu Lun. This is a 
photograph of Deng Shaosheng and Deng Xiaoping 
taken in France in March 1921.” 


The 24 August issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 13—Making 
Light of a 10,000-Li Arduous Journey to Seek Knowl- 
edge” of the biography My Father Deng Xiaoping. 


In this chapter, the author gives an account of the 
journey by river and sea of 84 students from Chongqing 
who were bound for part-work part-study in France. 
“Jiang Zemin (Jiang Keming), Deng Shaosheng, and 
others were among them.” The ship sailed eastward 
along the Chang Jiang and took eight days to reach 
Shanghai. There, they stayed for one week to buy ship 
tickets for the voyage to France by sea and to complete 
exit formalities. On 11 September 1920, they embarked 
on the French ocean liner Andre-Lebom for France. 
There were altogether 90 students on board, all going to 
France for the same purpose. 


The author then tells the readers about the poor condi- 
tions of the cabins in the ocean liner. 


The author also quotes letters from a student on board 
the ocean liner, written to his uncle, which gave a brief 
description of each port the liner called at on its way to 
France, including Hong Kong, Saigon, Singapore, 
Colombo, Djibouti, Port Said, and Marseilles. 


Near the end of the chapter, the author recounts an 
incident in the struggle between Deng and the Gang of 
Four during the Cultural Revolution. The author 
includes a quote by Deng that ridiculed 'iang Qing and 
other radical leaders for their xexophobic attacks on 
Zhou Enlai’s patriotism. The Gang evident\y trumpeted 
China’s construction of a 10,000-to; steamer as a major 
national achievement and accused Zhou and other 
leaders of “worshipping the West” and “selling out 
China.” In a satirical rebuke of the Gang, Deng later 
said, “They [the Gang of Four] are boasting everywhere 
about a mere 10,000-ton steamer. I told them: ‘Why is 
10,000 tons something to boast about? When I went to 
France in 1920, the steamer I took weighed many more 
thousands of tons!” 


This installment takes up about three fifths of the page 
and is accompanied by a photograph with a caption 
which reads: “French ocean liner Andre-Lebom in 
which Deng Xiaoping traveled to France for part-work 
part-study.” 


Chapters 14-17 
HK1310151193 


{Editorial Report] The 25 August issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION publishes, on page 4, 
“Chapter 14—The Road From Part-Study to Part- 


Work” of the biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


The chapter begins by saying that the 84 Choneging 
students—including Deng Xiaoping—who were trav- 
eling to France for a work- study , arrived in 
Marseille on 19 October 1920, after sailing for 38 days 
and covering more than 30,000 li. From Marseille, 
they travelled 16 hours by car to Paris. On arriving in 
Paris, they were welcomed by many students taking 
part in the work- study program, among whom was Nie 
Rongzhen, who had come to France a year before. The 
author says: “Ever since his days in France, father has 
established militant friendship with him.” “Before 
Uncle Nie passed away in 1992, father, although he 
very seldom visited people, still went to see Uncle Nie 
sometimes. Each time he saw Uncle Nie, father would 
cordially call him ‘old fellow.” 


The author says that on 2! October 1920 Deng Xixian 
and Deng Shaosheng, together with some 20 other Chi- 
nese students, were sent to study at the Bayeux Boys’ 
Middle School in Normandy. There they formed a 
special class mainly for improving their French. The 
author quotes her father as saying that “he studied in 
that school for only a few months, and did not learn 
much. The food was bad.” 


The author also mentions a written list—still kept in the 
French National Archives—of spending by Deng Xixian 
at the school to show that her father spent much less than 
the other students. The author says her father studied 
on'ty five months in the school and left on 13 March 
1921. He never again entered school in France. 


The author quotes her father as saying “it was not very 
easy to find a job and the wages were not high.” “What 
one earned by working was hardly enough to buy food. 
How could one go to school? There, illusions such as 
‘saving the nation through industry,’ and ‘acquiring 
some skills,’ vanished like soap bubbles.” According to 
the author, her father worked as a steel rolling worker at 
the Schneidel and Cie Steel Works in Creusot on 2 April 
1921. This was the beginning of his life as a worker 
abroad for more than four years. The work was arduous, 
but being an apprentice, he earned only 10 francs per 
day. He lived in a dormitory 20 li away from the steel 
works. He had no meat or vegetables for his meals. 
Besides paying for his meals, he also had to pay for his 
work clothes and other things. Her father once said: 
“The money earned from a month's hard work was not 


enough to pay for food. Moreover, | stood at a loss of 
over 100 francs.” He resigned on 23 April 1921. He still 
hoped to get another job and to save some money to go 
to school again. 


During a period of almost a month in the steel works, 
her father “came into contact for the first time with the 
dark aspects of capitalism and personally experienced 
the laboring class's miserable position of being 
oppressed and exploited. The oppression of the capi- 
talists, the curses of the foremen, and the bitterness of 
his life gave quite a shock to his originally very simple 
mind.” The author also quotes her father as saying two 
years later in Moscow: “Although to a certain extent | 
sensed the evils of capitalist society in those first two 
years, I was unable to have a great awareness of them, 
as life was then romantic.” 


This installment takes up half the page and is accompa- 
nied by a photograph captioned: “The Creusot Iron and 
Steel Works in central France; at different times, Zhao 
Shiyan, Li Lisan, Deng Xiaoping, and others worked at 
the factory.” 


The 26 August issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION publishes, on page 4, “Chapter 1 5—Struggle 
To Survive and Seek Knowledge” of the biography My 
Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


In this chapter, the author first provides some back- 
ground information about the economic recession in 
France following the end of World War I in November 
1918, saying that factories were operating below 
capacity, commodity prices soared, and unemployment 
became an outsianding issue. By August 1920, of the 
nore than 1,000 Chinese students in France, fewer than 
300 had a job, and more than 500 were out of work. They 
were pessimistic about and disappointed in the future of 
the work-study program. Some returned to China or 
went to Southeast Asia. Some were killed in accidents at 
work. One even gave up all hope and committed suicide. 


The author then mentions the establishment on 14 
February 1921 of the Federation of Work-Study Stu- 
dents in France and the activities organized by the 
federation. These included the “campaign against star- 
vation” held on 28 February 1921, in which the students 
made a collective appeal to the Chinese ambassador. On 
2 June 1921 a struggle began against the secret French 
loans enabling the Northern Warlords Government to 
expand the civil war. In September 1921 there was the 
struggle to demand the “return of the Lyon Sino-French 
University.” Taking part in such activities were Cai 
Hesen, Zhao Shiyan, Li Weihan, Wang Zekai, Xiang 
Jingyu, Weng Ruofei, Li Fuchun, Zhou Enlai, Xu Teli, 
Li Lisan, Chen Yi, and others. 


To conclude the chapter, the author quotes Li Weihan 
as saying )sat these activities failed to attain their 
concrete goals, but viewed from the impact and the 
result, they were of great historical significance. “They 
enabled the French bourgeoisie to witness Chinese 
youth’s imposing spirit of not fearing warlord rule, 
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refusing to be bullied by foreigners, and striving to take 
their destiny into their own hands, which burst forth 
after the May 4th Movement.... [RENMIN RIBAO 
ellipses} What was most important was that a new and 
unprecedented unity and new awakening to reality 
emerged in the struggle among the work-study stu- 
dents. Many people abandoned various unrealistic 
illusions, accepted Marxism, and embarked on the 
road of the October Revolution, and even more people 
later enthusiastically plunged themselves into the 
struggle against imperialism and warlords.” 

This installment takes up about half of the page and is 
accompanied by a photograph captioncd: “My father 
and mother, Uncle Chen Yi, and Aunt Zhang Qian, 
together with some children, taken after the liberation of 
Shanghai.” 


The 27 August issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION publishes, on page 4, “Chapter 16—In the 
Hutchinson Factory” of the biography My Father, Deng 
Xiaoping. 

The author begins the chapter by saying that “her 
father left the Schneidel and Cie Steel Works in 
Creusot and came to Paris on 23 April 1921. At that 
time, he had dropped out of school and had lost his job. 
All the money he had brought from home was spent. 
Since he was unable to get another job, he obtained 
relief money from the Sino-French Education Soci- 
ety.” From May to October of that year, he only got 
five francs a day. At that time, about 500 other 
students also depended on relief money. “These work- 
study students, who had crossed vast oceans to come, 
had fallen from the paradise of magnificent illusions 
into the hell of cruel reality.” 


The author says that because her father was still young, 
he did not take part in the “struggle against loans,” or 
the “struggle demanding the return of the Lyon Sino- 
French University,” the two large-scale struggles that 
took place that yoar. He only joined others in signing a 
letter demanding that the Lyon Sino-French Univer- 
sity and the Sino-Belgian University be changed into 
engineering colleges to solve the problem of education 
for the work- study students. “Although father had 
taken part in the May Fourth Movement in China and 
had experienced many hardships in the course of the 
work-study program, he had only an initial political 
awareness and progressive sense. He had not yet 
accepted Marxist ideas and had not joined the ranks of 
those who consciously struggled against the forces of 
darkness.” 


The author then says that in September 1921 the French 
Government decided to stop issuing subsidies for Chi- 
nese work-study students. The author's father was lucky 
to get a job in the Chambre-lent fans and paper flowers 
factory in Paris on 22 October 1921, but it was only a 
temporary job and he was dismissed in two wecks. 
According to the author, her father went to work in the 
Hutchinson rubber factory in Chalette, Montargis, on 14 
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February 1922, where her father lived a comparatively 
more stable life for some time and where a tremendous 
turning point took place in his life. He worked in the 
shoemaking workshop, turning out more than 20 pairs of 
shoes and earning 15 to 16 francs per day. In a month, he 
could save 200 francs or more. 


Also working in the same factory, the author says, was 
Wang Ruofei, who had come to France for the work- 
study program in October 1919. “He had experienced 
the brutal exploitation of workers by capitalism and 
had practiced the laboring life of the working class. In 
1921, he took part in the three major struggles and 
gradually matured as a conscious revolutionary.” 
“Wang Ruofei was arrested once and was put into 
prison for more than five years by the Kuomintang. He 
was iron-willed and unyielding, and he inspired awe by 
upholding justice before the enemy. He manifested the 
noble qualities of a communist. He took up one 
important party post after another during the revolu- 
tion period. Unfortunately, he died at his post in an air 
crash in Shanxi on 8 April 1946.” In the Hutchinson 
factory, he came to know the author's father and they 
became close friends. 


The author goes on to say that her father left the 
Hutchinson factory on 17 October 1922 and intended 
to study again in the College de Chatillon-sur-Seine. 
However, with the money he had saved at the 
Hutchinson factory and the money sent to him by the 
author's grandfather, he still did not have enough to 
enter the school, so he returned to Chalette on | 
February 1923. He reentered the Hutchinson factory 
the next day, but left it again on 7 March 1923. He left 
the factory, “not because he did not need the job, but 
because an important event occurred in 1922 which 
determined the destiny of his whole life. In June 1922, 
the outstanding elements among the work-study stu- 
Gents in France organized the Chinese Junior Commu- 
nist Party in Europe. (In the following year it was 
renamed the Chinese Communist Youth League in 
Europe). About the end of summer and the beginning 
of fall that same year, father joined this organization 
and became a Youth League member, a believer in 
Marxism and Communism. In 1923, he left the 
Hutchinson factory and thereafter, he was a profes- 
sional revolutionary.” “He became a revolutionary 
youth with considerable political awareness and chose 
the Communist ideals.” 


This installment takes up three-fifths of the page and is 
accompanied by two photographs. The caption of one 
reads: “Father's record card at the Hutchinson rubber 
factory. The Personnel Department's note on the card 
reads: Resignation, not to be reemployed.” The cap- 
tion of the other photograph reads: “Father's record 
card at the Renault factory. Reason for resignation: 
Return to China.” 


The 28 August issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION publishes, on page 4, “Chapter 17—The 


Establishment of Communist Organizations in Europe” 
of the biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


In this chapter, the author first gives a brief introduc- 
tion to two student and worker organizations in 
France. The first was the “Qingong Jianxue Lijin Hui 
(short title Gongxue Lijin Hui) [Society for Promoting 
Work-Study],” founded in February 1920, renamed in 
August 1920 the Gongxue Shijie She [World Work- 
Study Society], which promoted belief in Marxism and 
the practice of Russian-style socialist revolution. Its 
members included Li Weihan, Li Fuchun, and Cai 
Hesen. The other organization, set up in early 1921, 
was the Laodong Xuchui [Labor Society], which pro- 
moted carrying the work-study in France through to 
the end. It paid great attention to workers’ movements 
and its membership included Zhao Shiyan and Li 
Lisan. Representatives of these two organizations met 
in Montargis in the summer of 1921 and agreed to do 
three things jointly in the future: to study questions, to 
make revolution, and to discuss Marxism. 


The author then mentions Zhou Enlai's arrival in 
France from Britain in mid-February 1921, and gives a 
very brief biography of him. She also tells the readers 
how Zhou Enlai became a CPC member. “In 
December 1920, Zhang Shenfu and Liu Qingyang 
came to France. Zhang Shenfu was involved in Li 
Dazhao’s activities in China to organize the Commu- 
nist Party of China, and was entrusted by Chen Duxiw 
and Li Dazhao to set up organizations abroad. In the 
spring of 1921, Zhou Enlai, with the recommendation 
of Zhang Shenfu and Liu Qingyang, joined the Paris 
Communist Group—one of the eight initiating groups 
of the CPC. It consisted of five members: Zhang 
Shenfu, Liu Qingyang, Zhou Enlai, Zhao Shiyan, and 
Chen Gongpei. lt was the predecessor of the CPC 
Branch in Europe and was a secret organization. 


According to the author, a communist organization of 
Chinese youth residing in Europe was born in June 
1922. The first congress was held in the suburbs of 
Paris at which the Chinese Junior Communist Party 
was set up. Zhao Shiyan, Zhou Enlai, and Li Weithan 
were elected members of the executive council of the 
central committee. Zhao Shiyan was the secretary, 
Zhou Enlai was responsible for propaganda work, and 
Li Wethan was responsible for organizational work. In 
the meantime, the CPC Group in France was devel- 
oped further, into the CPC Branch in Europe, in the 
winter of 1922. At that time, organs of the Chinese 
Junior Communist Party and the CPC were combined, 
but the CPC organization was a secret one, while the 
organization of the Chinese Junior Communist Party 
was open. Comrades in the Chinese Junior Communist 
Party who met the requirements for CPC membership 
would become CPC members. 


The author continues by saying that the Chinese Junior 
Communist Party developed from about 30 members 
when it was set up to 72 members after six months. By 
1924, it had more than 200 members. The activities of 


the Chinese Junior Communist Party were under the 
absolute leadership of the CPC Branch in Europe. On 19 
February 1923, the Chinese Junior Communis’ Party 
was renamed the Chinese Communist Youth League in 
Europe—also called the Chinese Socialist Youth League 
Branch in Europe—and its subordinate relationship to 
the CPC Central Committee and the Chinese Commu- 
nist Youth League was established officially. 


This installment takes up about half of the page and is 
accompanied by a photograph captioned: “A group 
photograph of delegates attending the Third Congress of 
the Chinese Socialist Youth League in Europe, held in 
Paris, France, in July 1924. In the front row, fourth from 
the left, is Zhou Enlai; sixth from the left is Li Fuchun, 
and first on the left is Nie Rongzhen. In the last row, 
third from the right is my father.” 


Chapters 18-19 
1K 1510022493 


{Editorial Report] The 30 August issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION carries, on page 4, 
“Chapter 18—The Starting Point of a Revolutionary 
Course” of the biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


The author begins the chapter by quoting her father as 
saying: “During my stay in France for five years and 
two months, | worked as a worker for about four years 
(in the remaining year or so, | worked at the organs of 
the party and the league). Through my laboring life, 
under the influence and with the help of advanced 
schoolmates, and under the influence of the French 
workers’ movement, my thinking began to change. | 
began to read some Marxist books, take part in some 
meetings of Chinese and French who disseminated 
communism, and have the desire to join the revolu- 
tionary organization. Finally, in the summer of 1922, I 
was admitted as a member of the Chinese Communist 
Youth League. Xiao Pusheng and Wang Zekai recom- 
mended me to the league.” 


The author goes on to say that various kinds of ideas 
were very popular among the youth residing in France 
at that time, especially anarchy. “However, although 
father was still young, he was not influenced by such 
ideas.” The author quotes her father as saying: “Each 
time I listened to the debate of other people, | always 
stood on the side of socialism.” The author says “he 
accepted Marxist and communist ideas and chose the 
road of the proletarian revolution at the very begin- 
ning. Also, in the course of 70 vears, he has never 
changed despite all the hardships he has experienced.” 


The author again quotes what her father said in making 
a summary about himself while studying in the Soviet 
Union: “The bitterness of life and the curses of the 
foremen, the running dogs of the capitalists, had a 
direct or indirect impact on me and | began to have 
some idea about the crimes of capitalist society. How- 
ever, due to the romance of life, I did not have a 
thorough awareness. Afterward, with the propaganda 
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of the awakeaed elements and the bitterness | person- 
nally experienced,” | joined the Chinese Socialist 
Youth League Branch in Europe. “In short, other ideas 
never entered my mind. I have always been quite 
communist-minded.” 


The author also gives a brief account of the close 
relationship of Cai Chang and Li Fuchun with her 
father in France and years later, in Zhongnanhai. In 
France, her father called Li Fuchun “elder brother” 
and Cai Chang “elder sister.” “During the ‘Great 
Cultural Revolution,’ father was criticized and 
denounced and was put under house arrest. At that 
time, no one dared or was able to get close to him. One 
day, Xiao Kong, Uncle Li's bodyguard, secretly put 
two packs of cigarettes into the hands of an old orderly 
of our family saying that they were sent from Comrade 
Fuchun. He then left at once. Two packs of cigarettes 
were not much, but they were sufficient to show the 
political viewpoints of Uncle Li and Ma Ma Cai. The 
cigarettes were soaked with all their feelings for father 
as old comrades-in-arms and old comrades.” 


On 11 June 1932, the author says, her father left Chalette 
and went to La Garenne-Colomibec. There “in accordance 
with needs of the work of the secretariat of the executive 
council of the Youth League, he took up some temporary 
odd jobs and at the same time engaged in full-time work 
for the Youth League branch in Europe.” 


The author also mentions in this chapter that “in June 
1922, the CPC held its third congress in Guangzhou 
and made the decision that all CPC members should 
join the Kuomintang as individuals in order to estab- 
lish the united front of various democratic classes.” 
Therefore, “all members of the Chinese Communist 
Youth League in Europe joined the Kuomintang as 
individuals.” The author says her father also joined the 
Kuomintang in 1923. 


According to the author, soon after its establishment in 
June 1922, the Chinese Junior Communist Party pub- 
lished its official magazine Shaonian [Junior] on | 
August to disseminate communist theories. The mag- 
azine was renamed Chiguang [Red Light] on | Feb- 
ruary 1924. The magazine “mainly carried articles to 
expose the dark aspects of how imperialist powers and 
fexdalistic warlords oppressed the Chinese people, 
cxplained the tass and policies of the Chinese revolu- 
tion at that time, nd promoted the development of the 
national revolutionary movement.” Her father worked 
for the magazine and contributed articles to it. The 
author quotes her father’s remark on his articles: “I 
wrote many articles for Chiguang using different pen 
names. Those articles did not touch upon idcological 
problems at all, but only urged the Kuomintang to 
make revolution, to struggle against the right faction of 
the Kuomintang, and at the same time, to struggle 
against Zeng Qi and Li Huang.” 


This installment takes up about three-quarters of a page 
and is accompanied by a photograph of the front cover of 
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the magazine Chiguang with a caption that reads: 
“Chiguang, a magazine published by the Chinese 
Socialist Youth League in Europe. Deng Xiaoping took 
part in editing, cutting stencils, and printing the maga- 
zine. He also published articles attacking imperialism 
and anti-Marxist ideas.” 


The 31 August issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 19—Tempered 
by the Party” of the biography My Father, Deng 
Xiaoping. 


The author begins the chapter by saying that her father 
was elected a member of the secretariat and executive 
committee at the Fifth Congress of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Youth League in Europe on 15 July 1924, and once 
he took up leadership work of the league, he officially 
became a member of the CPC branch in Europe in 
accordance with the party’s regulations. He thus entered 
the second stage of his revolutionary career a month 
before he was 20. 


The author says she once asked her father who among 
those studying in France was closest to him and he 
answered: “‘Premier Zhou. I have always regarded him 
as my elder brother, and I have worked longer together 
with him than other people.”’ The author says “for 
more than half a century, father worked as the capable 
assistant and loyal comrade-in-arms of Zhou Enlai” 
until the latter died. 


In the rest of the chapter in this installment, the author 
briefly recounts some revolutionary activities carried out 
by the Chinese Communist Youth League in Europe in 
which Deng Xiaoping participated. She also mentions 
the various posts he held. They included: Member of the 
Supervision Department and the Trade Union Move- 
ment Committee under the Chinese Communist Youth 
League in Europe appointed at the Sixth Congress of the 
Chinese Communist League in Europe in December 
1924; deputy head in charge of the workers’ movement 
of the propaganda department of the league branch in 
Europe not long after the league’s sixth congress; special 
delegate of the CPC branch in Europe to the Lyon area in 
the spring of 1925, where he took up the posts of deputy 
head of the propaganda department, secretary in charge 
of training of the youth league Lyon branch, and concur- 
rently secretary of the party’s Lyon group, leader of the 
local party and league organizations there; member of 
the interim Executive Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Youth League in Europe on 30 June 1925; and 
member of the Secretariat and Executive Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Youth League in Europe on 17 
August 1925. The author also says that according to her 
father, “during this period, the organization made the 
decision on his concurrently taking up the post of the 
secretary of the Supervision Committee of the Chinese 
Kuomintang General Branch in France in charge of all 
the work of the Kuomintang there.” 


This installment takes up about three-fifths of a page and 
is accompnaied by a photograph captioned: “‘Former site 


of the Chiguang Publishing House—No. 39, Rue de la 
Pointe, La Garenne-Colombe, 12 km from Paris.” 


The | September issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION publishes, on page 4, the second and last part 
of “Chapter 19—Tempered by the Party” of the biog- 
raphy My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


The author first gives a brief account of the anti- 
imperialism rally of Chinese residing in France orga- 
nized by the CPC branch in Europe and held in the name 
of the General Branch of the Chinese Kuomintang on 15 
September 1925. The author's father participated in the 
leadership and organization work of the rally. The 
author then says: “By that time, Deng Xixian, who was 
only 21, had changed from an ordinary youth league 
member into a full member of the CPC and was elected 
as the person in charge of the party and league organi- 
zations in Europe. He had become a more staunch and 
more mature communist with considerable experience in 
struggle and leadership ability. He led the party branch 
in Franch for one and a half terms of office. His activities 
attracted the special attention of the French police. The 
French police began to keep secret watch on him and 
follow his tracks.” The author also cited several police 
documents about her father. 


According to the author, her father began to work as a 
fitter in a Renault auto plant on 6 November 1925. The 
police continued to follow him closely. On 7 January 
1926, the police got a detailed report on Deng Xixian’s 
recent activities and whereabouts in France and on the 
following day, carried out a search for him and other 
leaders in three hotels mentioned in the report. What the 
police got were only some documents in Chinese, large 
quantities of pamphlets and newspapers in Chinese and 
French publicizing communism, and some printing tools 
and paper. Deng Xixian, Fu Zhong, and other leaders of 
the CPC branch in Europe had earlier got wind of the 
police search and had left France for the Soviet Union. 


This installment takes up half a page and is accompanied 
by a photograph with a caption: “No. 17 Ge De Fu Lu 
Wa [2047 1795 1715 7627 3907] Street, Paris, France, 
where the CPC branch in Europe was located.” 


Chapters 20-22 
11K 1810024693 


{Editorial Report] The 2 September issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION carries, on page 4, 
“Chapter 20—Farewell to France” of the biography My 
Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


In this chapter, the author says her father and his 
comrad¢s-in- arms left France for the Soviet Union on 7 
January 1926. He had been in France for five years, two 
months, and 19 days since his arrival on 19 October 
1920. He was then 22 years old and “had grown into a 
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professional revolutionary with a firm belief in commu- 
nism and experience in revolutionary struggle.” “In 
addition to publicizing Marxist and communist ideals 
and carrying out proletarian revolutionary struggle, an 
important part of the revolutionary activities for my 
father and his comrades in France was to resolutely and 
uncompromisingly oppose imperialism, particularly the 
banditry of imperialism against their motherland.” 


The author then gives a list of noted forerunners of the 
Chinese people’s revolution and liberation who were 
formerly part-work part- study students and members of 
the CPC branch and Chinese Communist Youth League 
branch in Europe. The list includes Zhou Enlai, Deng 
Xiaoping, Chen Yi, Nie Rongzhen, Li Fuchun, Li 
Weihan, Li Lisan, Xu Teli, Cai Chang, and many others. 


At the end of the chapter, the author also mentions some 
of her father’s habits which were formed in France. 


This installment takes up three-fifths of the page and is 
accompanied by a photograph with a caption which 
reads: “Deng Xiaoping Paying a Visit to Cai Chang on 
Her 80th Birthday To Extend His Regards in 1980.” 


The 3 September issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 21—In the 
Hometown of the October Revolution” of the biography 
My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


The author says that in 1921, the Moscow Oriental 
Laborers’ Communist University was set up in the 
capital of the Soviet Union to train cadres for national- 
ities in the eastern part of the Soviet Union and to train 
cadres for countries in the east. “In 1921, there were 35 
Chinese students (most of whom were party and league 
members) at this school” and in 1922, there were 42. In 
1923, the CPC branch in Europe sent Zhao Shiyan, Chen 
Yannian, Chen Qiaonian, Wang Ruofei, and eight other 
people to study at the university. After 1923, the situa- 
tion of the Chinese revolution developed rapidly. In 
June 1923, the CPC established the stand of setting up a 
united front with the Kuomintang. Under such circum- 
stances, both the CPC and the Kuomintang keenly felt 
the shortage of revolutionary cadres and demanded that 
more people be trained in the Soviet Union. To meet this 
demand, the Soviet Union set up the Zhongshan Labor 
University in 1925 to “train cadres for the Chinese 
Communist mass movement and to train bolsheviks for 
the Chinese Revolution.” At the beginning of 1926, 20 
party and league members from France, including Deng 
Xixian, Fu Zhong, and Li Zhuoran, first entered the 
Oriental University and then Zhongshan University. 


The author then gives a fairly detailed account of the 
good conditions at Zhongshan University, the subjects 
the students studied, and the students’ school life. At 
that time, Fu Zhong was the secretary of the CPC Branch 
and Deng Xixian was the leader of the party group of 
Zhongshan University Seventh Class. The author men- 
tions an assessment on the good conduct of Deng Xixian 
made by the CPC branch and also quotes an autobiog- 
raphy her father had written in Moscow as saying: 
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“When I came to Moscow, I was determined to reso- 
lutely dedicate myself to our party and to our class. From 
now on, I am willing to absolutely receive training by the 
party, obey the pa. (y’s command, and always struggle for 
the interests of the proletariat!” Among the students at 
Zhongshan University was Chiang Ching-kuo, the son of 
Chiang Kai-shek. 


The author ends this chapter by saying that her father 
studied in Zhongshan University for less than one year. 
By the end of 1926, he acted under orders to return to 
China to take part in the great revolution. 


This installment takes up half the page. 


The 4 September issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries, on page 6, “Chapter 22—Changeable 
Situation of the First Revolutionary Civil War” of the 
biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


In this chapter, the author gives a brief account of the 
Northern Expedition launched in July 1926 by the 
national government in Guangzhou. The expedition, 
which had the support of the patriotic forces of the whole 
country, was organized and pushed forward by the CPC. 
“In less than 10 months, the revolutionary army, dis- 
patched from Guangdong, defeated Wu Peifu and Sun 
Chuanfang and reached Wuhan, Nanjing, and Shanghai. 
The hurricane of revolution swept over more than half of 
China.” “The Northern Expedition was an unprece- 
dented large-scale anti-imperialist, anti-feudaiism revo- 
lutionary war and an earth-shaking people's great revo- 
lution. It seriously shook the reactionary rule of 
imperialism and feudal warlords and opened up a broad 
horizon for further developing the people's revolution.” 
“In northern China, General Feng Yuxiang of China's 
ancient capital and well-known city Xian, joined the 
ranks of the national revolution, changing the situation 
of the entrenchment of warlords in the north.” Feng 
Yuxiang accepted aid from the Soviet Union in the form 
of arms and ammunitions and let more than 200 CPC 
members work in the National Army under his com- 
mand. Deng Xixian was among the first batch of per- 
sonnel sent from Zhongshan University in Moscow to 
work in Feng Yuxiang’s army and they took more than a 
month for the arduous journey to reach Xian in Feb- 
ruary 1927. The author's father was assigned to work as 
the director of the political department of the newly 
established Xian Zhongshan Military Academy. The 
author cites her father as saying: ““The major posts in the 
school were taken up by people sent by the party.” 
“Many students were party and league members. In 
addition to military training, the major work was polit- 
ical education and the consolidation and development of 
the party and league organization. Political education 
chiefly dealt with revolution and Marxism-Leninism was 
openly taught.”” According to the author, her father and 
his comrades only worked for three to four months in 
Feng Yuxiang’s army. 


This installment takes up about one-third of the page. 
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The 6 September issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries, on page 6, the second and last part of 
“Chapter 22—Changeable Situation of the First Revo- 
lutionary Civil War” of the biography My Father, Deng 
Xiaoping. 


In this part, the author mainly recounts “Chiang Kai- 
shek’s betrayal of the revolution and the launching of the 
reactionary 12 April coup d’etat in 1927.” “To attain the 
goal of seizing the military power of the revolution, 
Chiang Kai-shek had first to eliminate his biggest 
obstacle, the CPC.” “At the end of March 1927, Chiang 
Kai-shek sent He Yingchin to disarm three regiments of 
the National Revolutionary Army in Nanjing.” “On 12 
April of the same year, Chiang Kai-shek disarmed 2,700 
worker pickets, sealed up all trade unions, and wantonly 
arrested and shot worker leaders and revolutionary 
masses in Shanghai.” “In three days, 300 of the Shanghai 
workers were killed, 500 arrested, and more than 5,000 
disappeared.” 


The author also gives a brief account of the right- 
deviationist capitulationist line represented by Chen 
Duxiu within the CPC. At a special meeting of the CPC 
Central Committee in Wuhan in December 1926, Chen 
Duxiu “advocated that Chiang Kai-shek should control 
military power, power over the Kuomintang and that 
over the National Government should be given to Wang 
Ching-wei; and leadership power of the whole revolu- 
tionary mass movement should submissively be given to 
the Kuomintang.” This right-deviationist capitulationist 
line was also made use of by Chiang Kai-shek to attain 
his goal of exercising dictatorship. 


The author says “because Chiang Kai-shek and Wang 
Jingwei betrayed the revolution and wantonly massacred 
the communists and revolutionary masses, the CPC 
Organizations were destroyed; a large number of party 
leaders were killed; the growing anti-imperialism, antif- 
eudalism revolutionary mass movement was suppressed; 
and Chiang Kai-shek had gradually set up a new anti- 
communism, anti-democracy, and antipeople rule by 
warlords.” 


The author mentions that, at the end of June 1927, her 
father left Xian and went to Wuhan via Zhengzhou. 
She says that “although Feng Yuxiang agreed with the 
anticommunist activities of Chiang Kai-shek and 
Wang Jingwei, he, after all, was influenced by progres- 
sive ideas and he was lenient toward most communists 
and did not do anything harmful to them. Finally, he 
‘politely sent away’ Liu Bojian and more than 200 
other communists.” 


This installment takes up about one-third of the page. 


Chapters 23-26 


Chapter 23 
HK201003 1793 


{Editorial Report] The 7 September issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION carries on page, 6 
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“Chapter 23—Surviving a Sanguinary Storm” of the 
biography “My Father Deng Xiaoping.” 


The author says her father “reported for duty at the 
Central Committee Military Commission in Wuhan 
around June or July 1927” and was assigned secretarial 
work at the Central Committee. He worked under 
Deng Zhongxia, secretary general of the Central Com- 
mittee. He was “mainly in charge of the documents, 
communications, and confidential matters of the Cen- 
tral Committee. He made records at important meet- 
ings of the Central Committee and drafted some doc- 
uments of secondary importance.”’ To meet the needs 
of confidential work, the author’s father changed his 
name to Deng Xiaoping. 


The author mentions in this chapter a meeting of the 
Political Bureau of the CPC Central Committee in the 
middle of July 1927 which decided that Chen Duxiu 
should go to discuss the issue of the Chinese revolution 
at the Communist International and set up a five- 
member standing committee of the Political Bureau to 
act on behalf of the Political Bureau. These five members 
were Zhang Guotao, Zhou Enlai, Li Weihan, Li Lisan, 
and Zhang Tailei. The author says “this reorganization 
of the Central Committee was an important turning 
point in wiping out right-deviationist capitulationism.” 


The author says after Chiang Kai-shek betrayed the 
revolution and set up the rule of new warlords, CPC 
organizations went underground. “With the persecution 
of the new warlords, the Chinese revolutionary strength 
was seriously affected. By 1932, about | million people 
had been killed by the reactionary butcher's knife. From 
January to August 1928 alone, more than 100,000 died 
for their country. The party's organizations were also 
seriously damaged. By the end of 1927, the number of 
party members dropped sharply from over 50,000 to 
about 10,000.” 


The author then mentions the Nanchang uprising on | 
August 1927, which was directly commanded by Zhou 
Enlai, He Long, Ye Ting, Zhu De, and Liu Bocheng. The 
author says “this was the first shot at the Kuomintang 
reactionaries fired by the revolutionary armed forces of 
the CPC.” The author also mentions the emergency 
meeting held by the CPC Central Committee in Hankou 
on 7 August 1927, and says the meeting “resolutely 
corrected Chen Duxiu’s right-deviationist capitula- 
tionism and established the general policy of carrying out 
agrarian revolution and armed resistance against the 
Kuomintang reactionaries.” 


In this chapter, the author also gives a brief account of 
the move of the CPC Central Committee from Wuhan to 
Shanghai, the Autumn Uprising organized by Mao 
Zedong in Hunan in September 1927, the establishment 
of the first revolutionary base of the Chinese Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Red Army in Jinggangshan in October 
1927, and the Guangzhou uprising organized by Zhang 
Tailei, Ye Ting, Yun Daiying, Ye Jianying, and Nic 
Rongzhen in December 1927. The author says “the three 
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uprisings were the great beginning of the establishment 
of the revolutionary armed forces led by the CPC, the 
founding of the Red Army, and eventually the seizure of 
political power by armed force.” The communists thus 
“survived the sanguinary storm and dauntlessly forged 
ahead along the road of even more arduous and remark- 
able struggle!” 


This installment takes up about two-fifths of the page. 


Chapter 24, Part One 
HK0510151693 Beijing RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION in Chinese 8 Sep 93 p 6 


[Chapter 24 of the book My Father, Deng Xiaoping by 
Deng Rong: “A 24-Year Old Central Committee Secre- 
tary General”—Part One of Two] 


[Text] After the 7 August Meeting, the CPC Central 
Committee shifted to Shanghai and under conditions 
whereby there was an extremely tense political situation 
and extremely serious national-scale White Terror, the 
new party central committee actively carried out a large 
amount of work. 


Through various secret channels, the CPC Central Com- 
mittee swiftly transmitted the spirit of the 7 August 
Meeting to the whole party, sending some comrades to 
Hunan, Hubei, and Guangdong to carry out guidance 
work. The CPC Central Committee successively orga- 
nized and launched the “Pingjiang Uprising” in Hunan, 
the “Huangma Insurrection” in Hubei, the “Yiheng 
Uprising” in Jiangxi, and other revolutionary worker 
and peasant uprisings, which powerfully struck back at 
the Kuomintang for its wild massacres and bloody 
supression, beginning the shift of the revolution towards 
the villages. These provided experiences for strength- 
ening the Red Army of Workers and Peasants and for 
developing revolutionary base areas in the rural areas. In 
these military struggles, there was open raising of the 
Soviet flag and open organizing of the Chinese Red 
Army of Workers and Peasants which was led by our 
party. The CPC Central Committee also, under the rule 
of the new Kuomintang warlords, actively developed 
worker movements, student movements, and women’s 
movements; established secret trade unions; organized 
secret student groups; and organized some urban worker 
struggles. 


After the CPC Central Committee arrived in Shanghai, a 
very important task was io carry out extremely arduous 
organizational work to revive, rectify, and reorganize the 
party organizations and to change the situation whereby, 
under the harsh White Terror, the whole party had 
become dispersed and disorganized. 


In Shanghai, within a short time, the CPC Central 
Committee had established a secret organizational 
system, established secret work organs, organized a 
secret communications network throughout the country, 
and was publishing a secret party journal. 
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In January 1928, the CPC Central Committee decided to 
appoint Zhou Enlai, who was a member of the Political 
Bureau Standing Committee, to concurrently serve as 
head of the organizational department. Zhou Enlai thus 
took on for the Central Committee the important task of 
handling day to day work. With respect for the secret 
work in the Kuomintang-controlled areas, and in accor- 
dance with the actual situation, he put forward the 
“principle of absolute secrecy”, requiring that the party 
“organs be given a mass nature and that the responsible 
cadres be professionalized”’. 


In December 1927, not long after the Central Committee 
shifted to Shanghai, father was assigned the position of 
secretary general of the Central Committee and he 
assisted Zhou Enlai and other CPC Central Committee 
leaders in handling the day-to-day work of the central 
committee. 


Apart from attending as a nonvoting delegate and par- 
ticipating in the various central meetings, father was als: 
responsible for documents, telegrams, communications, 
Central Committee funds outlays, arranging meetings, 
and other such work. As Shanghai was under the tight 
control of the enemy, the surrounding environment was 
extremely dangerous. Thus, at that time, the leading 
comrades of the Central Committee needed to continu- 
ally change their residences and their names. Important 
and prominent persons such as Zhou Enlai had to pay 
even greater attention to concealing themselves and he 
often had to change residence every two weeks or every 
month. Due to the secrecy of their work, the leading 
comrades of the central committee did not know where 
each other lived. However, father, as the secretary gvn- 
eral of the central committee, held the addresses of all 
responsible comrades of the central committee and of all 
the secret central organs. He was the only person to hold 
these secrets. 


The central offices of the CPC were at that time mostly 
within the foreign concession areas, the majority having 
been established in the common concession area in 
central Shanghai. 


“In Sima Road (Fuzhou R: *d) in the busy downtown 
area, there was the Tianchan Theater and, in No. 447 
behind the theater, there was a secret party central 


organ.” 


There, on the ground floor, was the Shengli Hospital, 
while upstairs, three rooms were rented by Xiong 
Jinding [3574 3866 3770] and his wife Zhu Duanshou 
(2612 4551 4849]. This was where the CPC Central 
Committee Political Bureau held meetings and carried 
out its business. Xiong Jinding posed as a merchant from 
Hunan who dealt in handwoven cloth and gauze and, 
above his door, he hung a sign which read “Fuxing 
Merchandisers.” At that time, everyone called him Pro- 
prietor Xiong. From November 1928 until April 1931, 
virtually all of the Central Committee meetings were 
held here. In 1990, I went to see the revolutionary 
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veteran Zhu Duanshou. At that time, she was already 82 
years old, but still full of spirit and very healthy. 


Auntie Zhu told me: “I came to Shanghai in the summer 
of 1928 and it was in Shanghai that I came to know your 
father. At that time, he was only 24. Our office was in the 
common concession and we were never exposed by the 
enemy. It was only in 1931 when Gu Shunzhang [7357 
7311 4545] turned traitor that myself and Proprietor 
Xiong left. Your father was secretary general of the 
Central Committee and he often came to our office, 
staying for half a day or, sometimes, just for a few hours 
to do some work and then leave. The meetings of the 
CPC Central Committee’s Political Bureau and of the 
Political Bureau’s Standing Committee were all held 
here. Your father was in charge of the agenda for 
meetings and at each meeting he set the time for the next 
meeting. The Standing Committee meetings involved 
few people and could be held in one room. The enlarged 
meetings of the Political Bureau involved many people 
and sometimes needed two rooms. Your father often 
made speeches at these meetings. One of his speeches I 
remember very clearly. It was when Li Lisan was advo- 
cating first achieving victory in one or a few provinces. 
Your father opposed this, saying that the Kuomintang 
had several million troops and that we had just orga- 
nized and had no armed strength, asking how we were 
going to win with just village weapons. At that time, the 
secretary was Xiang Zhongfa [0686 1813 4099], who was 
without even a little ability. Your father and Comrade 
Zhou Enlai, however, had been to France and the Soviet 
Union and were familiar with many things.” 


Auntie Zhu also told me: “I was solely responsible for 
communications in the central office and worked 
directly under your father. All of the reports from 
various areas and the Soviet areas were written in 
invisible ink on coarse paper or cloth. I had to wash the 
paper or cloth in alum water to make the messages 
visible and then copy them down. The documents | 
copied were the most secret and did not go beyond the 
political bureau. When Proprietor Xiong did special 
accounting in the secretariat, it was also under the 
leadership of your father. | managed the political bureau 
office and, apart from transcribing documents and 
arranging communications, also boiled water and 
cooked for the comrades who came to work at or meet in 
the office. The Central Committee comrades all liked the 
various dishes I prepared. Comrade Zhou Enlai like to 
eat the meatballs I prepared while your father liked spicy 
dishes. Your father had a good nature and was amiable 
and easy to approach. He was 4 years older than me and 
he called me younger sister. Your father liked to talk and 
while he enjoyed joking, he was also refined. At that 
time, in underground work, people posed as rich persons 
and wore long gowns and formal hats. That is also how 
your father dressed.” 


Auntie Zhu joined the party organization in Hunan and 
was only 20 when she went to work in the Central 
Committee organs in Shanghai. Having been introduced 
by Comrade Zhou Enlai she, together with Proprietor 
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Xiong, were appointed “resident caretakers of the 
office.” First they posed as man and wife and later, in 
August 1928, they got married. For the occasion, they 
invited two tables of guests and Xiang Zhongfa and other 
central comrades, including my father, participated. Pro- 
prietor Xiong was more than 20 years older than Zhu 
Duanshou. After leaving the central organs in Shanghai, 
they went to the Hunan-Hubei-Jiangxi Soviet area to 
work, where they were both arrested. After liberation, 
when Proprietor Xiong had fallen ill and was in Beijing 
Hospital, father went to see him. Proprietor Xiong has 
now passed away but Zhu Duanshou is still in good 
health. The work that this revolutionary couple did for 
the Central Committee organs while working under- 
ground in Shanghai resulted in them being held in high 
repute and they also rendered great service. 


In July 1991, in the Beijing office of the National 
Association of Industry and Commerce, I visited with a 
revolutionary veteran Huang Jieran [7806 0094 3544]. 
He was originally named Huang Wenrong [7806 2429 
1369] and entered the party in 1926. He was at one stage 
head of the Secretariat of the Central Committee in 
Shanghai. In 1929, when my father was sent by the 
Central Committee to work in Guangxi, he replaced my 
father as secretary general of the Central Committee. He 
provided me with detailed accounts of many situations 
at that time. 


Veteran Huang said: “When I was in Wuhan, | was 
appointed as secretary to Chen Duxiu. After the Central 
Committee moved to Shanghai, | first worked on the 
party’s Bolshevik“ journal. Later, I resided in an office 
in Yongan Lane off North Sichuan Road. In the summer 
of 1928, I was transferred to head of the secretariat. I 
came to know your father in 1928. At that time at No. 
700 Baide Lane off Tongfu Road in Shanghai, there was 
a two-storey house with two rooms which was a Central 
Committee office. At that time, Peng Shuzhi [1756 6615 
0037] and his wife, as well as Wang Genying [3769 2704 
5391], the wife of Chen Geng [7115 6342], the internal 
liaison head Zhang Baoquan [1728 1405 3123], Bai 
Daikun [4101 2071 2492], and other comrades lived 
here as landlords and tenants. Actually, this place was 
responsible for handling the day-to-day work of the 
central organs and we all called it the central office. At 
that time Comrade Enlai and Comrade Xiaoping came 
here daily and all parts and all units of the cen’ 2ans 


came to request work instructions. Problems | ine 
or technical nature were handled by Comrac ing 
as secretary general. Problems involving t) itral 


Committee and the instructions sought by the various 
departments and regions, such as requests for personnel, 
funds, work reports and requests to the Central Com- 
mittee, were resolved on the spot by Comrade Enlai if 
that was possible. Those problems which could not be so 
decided and major problems were submitted to a 
mecting of the Political Bureau for discussion and reso- 
lution. Comrade Enlai was actually like a manager of the 
day- to-day work within the party. At that time, I worked 
on the party journal and had to go there to request work 


instructions. It was there that I first met Comrades Enlai 
and Xiaoping. They were extremely busy and there were 
many people who were there requesting instructions. It 
was sometimes the case that we had to queue out in the 
front. 


“In 1929, before Comrade Xiaoping was transferred to 
Guangxi, I prepared to take over his work. Thus, | 
attended some Political Bureau meetings in Proprietor 
Xiong’s office. For two to three months I had a lot of 
contact with him. At Political Bureau meetings, the 
general <“cretary Xiang Zhongfa presided. The contents 
of the meetings were decided beforehand and they 
always involved the discussion of specialized questions. 
Major issues included workers movements, the interna- 
tional situation, the domestic situation, economic prob- 
lems, the overall national and specific local situations, 
policies, responses, programs, work methods, struggle 
methods, and so on. Each time any such question was 
discussed, the comrade who managed work in that area 
made a core speech. Then, centering around this core 
speech, the other comrades would discuss ideas, opin- 
ions, and conflicting views. The speeches could not be 
too long and could not take up too much time. Xiang 
Zhongfa also sometimes elaborated on ideas but he was 
not very impressive. It was Zhou Enlai who spoke most 
often. He understood many issues and managed many 
aspects of work. He made good preparations and often 
wrote out the outline of his speeches. In particular, he 
spoke very often on work in the soviet areas and military 
work. Comrade Xiaoping was the secretary general and 
he was responsible for recori'ing minutes (sometimes he 
asked other persons to do the recording). However, he 
also spoke at these meetings. The secretary general had 
the right to speak and the right to ask questions. As the 
secretary general was responsible for handling the work 
decided by the Political Bureau meetings, and he played 
a role as a connecting link, his responsibilities were very 
great. The secretary general knew many things and 
handled many things and, thus, his work directly 
affected the safety or otherwise of the central committee. 
Comrade Xiaoping’s characteristic was that he did not 
make many speeches but what he did say and the 
questions he asked were of quite some significance. 
Although he was a man of few words, when he did speak 
he explained the profound in simple terms and it was 
easy to understand him. Some other people were very 
eloquent but one never knew what they were talking 
about. After the meetings, the secretary general also had 
to draft some documents and the processes through 
which the documents went were his responsibility. The 
secretary general was also responsible for managing the 
work of the Central Committee secretariat organs. It can 
be said that the secretary general not only managed many 
things but also bore heavy responsibilities. 


“After we had finished the Political Bureau meetings, we 
sometimes ate at Proprietor Xiong’s home. We liked best 
the beef cooked in chicken soup which Zhu Duanshou 
prepared. While we ate, everyone talked and laughed. 
Comrade Xiaoping also like to joke and he was very 
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humorous. Comrade Xiaoping left a deep impression on 
me. He was extremely composed and extremely prudent 
but very approachable. 


[Accompanying the first part of chapter 24 is a photo- 
graph with a caption that reads: “Former site of the CPC 
Central Committee in Shanghai from the end of the 
1920's to the beginning of the 1930’s.”"] 


Chapter 24, Part Two 
HK0610001093 Beijing RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION in Chinese 9 Sep 93 p 6 


[Chapter 24 of the book My Father, Deng Xiaoping by 
Deng Rong: “A 24-Year Old Central Committee Secre- 
tary General” —Part Two of Two] 


[Text] | asked Veteran Huang to tell me something about 
the composition and work of the secretariat. 


Veteran Huang said: “The secretariat has five sections. 
They were the Clerical Work Section, the Internal 
Liaison Section, the External Liaison Section, the 
Accounting Section, and the Translation Section. 


“The Clerical Work Section was headed by Zhang Weiyi 
{1728 0787 0001] and included Zhang Yuexia [1728 
6390 7209] and Zhang Jien [1728 47641869] among its 
staff. The section was responsible for cutting and 
printing stencils, receiving and dispatching documents, 
writing coded messages in invisible ink, and so on. These 
duties were all assigned to individual staff members and 
kept very secret. Documents and minutes of meetings of 
the Central Committee were all done in triplicate, one 
copy going to the party center for record, one copy being 
sent to the Communist International in the Soviet 
Union, and one copy being sent to the rural areas by the 
Secret Services Section for safekeeping. It is understood 
that the set sent to the rural areas remained intact and 
was retrieved after liberation. Some organs had been 
broken into and ransacked by the foreign police. They 
took away our records and kept them in their files. After 
liberation, we were able to find them in the police 
stations. Keeping documents in order is no easy task. 
The Clerical Work Section also had a place for the 
responsible comrades of the central committee to read 
documents. As soon as a new document arrived, the 
secretary general would go and read it first. 


“The Internal Liaison Department was headed by Gu 
Yuliang [7357 3768 5328] and included Zhang Baoquan 
{1728 1405 3123] and Zhang Renya [1728 0086 0068) 
among its staff. The main task of this section was to 
deliver documents to various departments and units. It 
also had to dispatch circulars and information. The 
workload was heavy. We often relied on the wives of our 
colleagues to do this work. Any female comrade who was 
not easily ruffled, was bold but cautious, and was good at 
observing people's countenance and handling contingen- 
cies could do the job. The wives of our responsible 
comrades all assisted in internal liaison work. 
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“The External Liaison Section was put under the 
charge of Wu Defeng [0702 1795 1496], who became 
vice president of the Supreme People’s Court after 
liberation. The task of this section was to liaise 
between the Central Committee in Shanghai and the 
local committees in Shuntian-Zhili, Manchuria, 
Hunan, Hubei, Guangdong, Guangxi, and other prov- 
inces. There were three main routes, namely, the 
southern route, the northern route, and the Changjiang 
route. Each route was further divided into branch 
routes and a national liaison network joining the 
central committee in Shanghai and other places was 
established. Means of liaison were needed for the 
movement of documents, money, cadres, and per- 
sonnel between different places. We had liaison points 
all over the country. Operating under the cover of 
restaurants, hotels, and shops, these venues provided 
meeting points for our personnel. Many liaison points 
were established in and around the soviet areas, where 
people could make contacts under the pretext of 
making purchases. Comrades responsible for liaison 
were carefully selected. They had to be firm, 
resourceful, and calm. 


“Internal and external liaison looked simple but actually 
involved great hardship, technicality, and responsibility. 
Everyone involved had to cudgel their brains to get their 
work done. Documents could be tucked between the 
pages of a book, inside a quilt, or inside a thermos bottle. 
Some microfilm could even be placed inside a fountain 
pen. Some things could be hidden inside refreshments or 
bolts of cloth. Funds sent from the soviet areas could 
take the form of money orders, gold, or jewelery. How 
were these delivered? To pass inspection by the enemy, 
we sometimes hid the consignments inside our bamboo 
carrying poles or even in the belly of a fish. In short, we 
had to try every method we could think of. 


“The Accounting Section was a one-man office run by 
Proprietor Xiong. The place where he lived was kept 
absolutely secret and was also the safest. It was directly 
under the control of the secretary general and only those 
authorized by the Political Bureau could visit. Proprietor 
Xiong was responsible for the management of party 
funds. After decisions were made by the Political 
Bureau, Proprietor Xiong would see to it that the 
amounts were dispatched. The books were checked by 
the Political Bureau from time to time. The gold and 
jewelery sent to the center by the soviet areas had to be 
sold and money orders had to be cashed but he could not 
go to ordinary banks for fear of being exposed. That was 
where Zhang Naiqi [4545 0035 0892] came in. Zhang 
was at that time the vice president of the Zhejiang 
Industrial Bank in Shanghai. He was on close terms with 
Comrade Chen Yun but did not know that we were 
communists. Comrade Chen Yun and I went out with 
him and asked him to help cash some money orders. He 
was glad to be of help, since his bank could charge fees. 


“The Translation Section was under the secretariat in the 
Organizational establishment, but was in fact under the 
direct leadership of the Central Committee’s Political 
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Bureau. Liu Shaowen [0491 1421 2429] was our Russian 
translator, Xu Bing [1776 0393] was our German trans- 
lator, and Pu Huaren [3184 0553 0086] was our English 
translator. We also had a French translator. Liu Shaowen 
was Our main contact with the Soviet people.” 


Liu Shaowen became director of information of the 
People’s Liberation Army and Xu Bing became director 
of the United Front Department of the central com- 
mittee after liberation, while Pu Huaren became senior 
adviser to the 129th Division and the Second Field 
Army of the Eighth Route Army during the war years. 
Director of External Liaison Xu Defeng later became 
vice president of the Supreme People’s Court, while 
Director of Internal Liaison Gu Yuliang became a 
leading official in Shanghai. Veteran Huang Jieran is 
already 91 years old but he still takes an active part in the 
activities of the All-China Federation of Industry and 
Commerce. This is really admirable. He and my father 
met at the Huairen Hall of Zhongnanhai when he 
attended the Conference on Peace in the Asia- Pacific 
Region in 1952, which is already 40 years ago. 


In February 1990, I visited another revolutionary vet- 
eran, Zhang Jien [1728 4764 1869}, in Shanghai. He was 
born in 1907, joined the revolution in 1925, and started 
working for the party’s central organs in 1928. Like 
Huang Jieran, he also studied and took part in students’ 
movements in the Shanghai University of Law and 
Science, where Mr Shen Junru [3088 6874 0320] was 
president. After the CPC Central Committee moved to 
Shanghai, Zhang Jien began working for the central 
organ at No. 135, Yongan Lane. Later, he was appointed 
as resident caretaker of the office at Qinghe Lane, off 
Fifth Avenue. That office was situated above a grocery 
shop which sold cigarettes, soap, matches, and the like. 


Veteran Zhang told me this: “The shop was opened by 
Deng Xiaoping. At that time we operated many shops to 
provide cover for our activities. The upstairs office was 
originally occupied by Political Bureau member Li Weihan 
{2621 4850 3352]. After Li was transferred to be secretary 
of the Jiangsu Provincial CPC Committee, he could no 
longer live in an office belonging to the Central Committee 
and had to move to the office of the Jiangsu Provincial 
CPC Committee in western Shanghai. My wife and | were 
transferred to this office. Several meetings of the Central 
Committee’s Political Bureau were held at this office. 
Xiang Zhongfa, Zhou Enlai, and Qu Qiubai had all 
attended meetings here. The meetings discussed questions 
relating to Zhejiang and Yunnan. We also provided 
accommodation for many people who passed through the 
city. Zhou Enlai paid great attention to the maintenance of 
secrecy. He suggested that female comrades should wear 
their hair in a bun and wear shoes with embroidery and 
that resident office caretakers should be couples and 
should not use revolutionary jargon in their everyday 
language. My office was under the secretariat and I once 
worked in the Clerical Work Section.” 


According to Veteran Zhang, there was a party branch 
directly under the central committee and Deng Yingchao 
was its secretary. Members of this party branch were 
called counselors. There were five or six such counselors 
and Yun Daiying [1926 0108 5391] was one of them. 
Once the chief political instructor at the Whampoa 
Military Academy, he was elected a member of the 
Central Committee at the fifth national congress, took 
part in the Nanchang Uprising, and was appointed 
secretary general of the Central Committee's propaganda 
department in 1928. He was assassinated by the Kuom- 
intang in 1931. Another counselor was Zhang Guotao’s 
[1728 0948 3614] brother, who was killed in Jiangxi in 
1930. There were a number of subbranches under the 
party branch, with several members to each subbranch. 
These were equivalent to the party branches today and 
party members took part in party activities under these 
subbranches. This party branch directly under the cen- 
tral committee was mainly responsible for secret services 
and security services. It was also responsible for con- 
ducting ideological work among party members and 
organizing party members to take part in party activities. 
It also published its own magazine, which mainly carried 
short essays. Zhou Enlai and Qu Qiubai both wrote 
articles for this magazine. 


Veteran Zhang was later transferred to a department in 
charge of confidential work. He said: “Deng Xiaoping 
used to take minutes at Central Committee's Political 
Bureau meetings. After he left, | was asked to take over. 
Many of the responsible comrades of the Central Com- 
mittee were from Hunan and | had trouble under- 
standing them, which made my work very difficult.” 


In doing underground work in Shanghai, we had to keep 
changing our place of residence and meeting place. We 
also had to find places with exits to several alleys as a 
precaution against enemy searches. Father had lived 
with Li Weihan for some time and had also lived with 
Zhou Enlai and his wife for six months. In those days, 
Zhou Enlai and his wife were his closest working and 
personal friends. Li Weihan was also his close friend. His 
work at the Central Committee also brought him into 
contact with many people. Responsible persons of the 
Central Committee and various local party committees, 
such as Zhao Shiyan [6392 0013 3508], Chen Yannian 
{7115 1693 1628], Li Shuoxun (2621 4311 8113], Deng 
Zhongxia [6772 0022 1115], Luo Yinong [5012 0076 
6593}, Qu Qiubai, Guan Xiangying [7070 0686 2019), 
Su Zhaozheng [5685 0340 1767], Li Lisan, Gu Shun- 
zhang [7357 7311 4545], and Xiang Zhongfa were all 
close friends of his. 


Li Weihan said in his memoirs: During the Sixth 
National CPC Congress in 1928, “Ren Bishi [0117 1732 
2514] and I were instructed to stay behind to take care of 
things at the Central Committee. Deng Xiaoping was 
secretary general of the Central Committee then. 
Between April 1928 and September that year, when the 
new responsible persons of the central committee 
returned, the two upstairs rooms behind the Tianchan 
Theater on Shanghai's Fourth Avenue continued to be 
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used as venues for our meetings. This secret office was 
established in winter 1927 or early 1928 as the venue for 
meetings of the Central Committee's Standing Com- 
mittee. The unit was rented and Xiong Jinding and his 
wife Zhu Duanshou were the resident caretakers. At that 
time, comrades going to these meetings would use the 
stairs on the Yunnan Road side of the Tianchan Theater, 
which would take them directly to the room where the 
meetings were held. There was a small table by the 
window facing west. At meetings, Xiaoping would take 
minutes on this table. Nothing untoward happened at 
this office from the time it was establishe«! iil after the 
Fourth Plenary Session of the Sixth CPC Central Com- 
mittee in January 1931. The Central Committee only 
abandoned this office after Gu Shunzhang was arrested 
and betrayed the cause in April 1931 (when Mao Zedong 
took up the task of drafting the Constitution in 1952 in 
Hangzhou, he asked me and Xiaoping to join him there. 
Xiaoping and | called on this place when we passed 
through Shanghai). At that time, Bishi, Xiaoping, and | 
would meet at 0900 every morning to begin our daily 
routine. We did not meet at this place. It was another 
place close by, an upstairs unit above a shop in the next 
street. There were also Xiong Jinding, director of 
internal liaison and other responsible cadres. Li Fuchun 
(2621 1381 2504], resident responsible person of the 
Jiangsu Provincial CPC Committee, also went there 
from time to time.” (Footnote 1) (Li Weihan: Memoirs 
and Studies, Volume |, p 243) 


The Sixth Party Congress was held in Moscow, in the 
Soviet Union. The majority of leading comrades of the 
Central Committee went to Moscow to attend this 
meeting but those who stayed behind to take care of the 
work of the central committee in Shanghai continued 
their work. They launched an anti-Japanese movement, 
and protested against the actions of the Kuomintang 
Government in collaborating with Britain and America 
in the handing over of Shandong and Manchuria to 
Japanese imperialism. They stepped up the urban 
workers’ movement, developed rural work, and intensi- 
fied their efforts to win over and cause disintegration 
among the enemy forces. They also paid close attention 
to the consolidation and development of the party orga- 
nization and strengthened the party's secret services. 


Father worked for the Central Committee throughout his 
stay in Shanghai. He did his work under cover, as 
proprietor of a grocery shop at one stage and as propri- 
etor of a curio shop at another. As secretary general of 
the central committee, he knew the addresses of all 
central offices and secret contact points. He was familiar 
with all roads and alleys in Shanghai, particularly the 
web-like alleys where the secret offices were located. 
Most places in urban Shanghai at that time were foreign 
settlements and many of the street names were named 
after foreigners. For example, there was a Petain Road 
and a Foch Road. The interesting thing is, father knows 
these old street names of Shanghai very well but does not 
know their present-day names. In 1991, father visited 
Shanghai and the comrades there accompanied him on a 
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tour of the city. Father was in high spirits and started 
talking about their underground activities in Shanghai in 
the past. He said: Do you know why there was a Foch 
Road? It was because the road was in the French 
Settlement. Foch was a famous French general and the 
road was named after him. He said that there was even a 
bronze statue of General Foch. As he mentioned these 
old street names, he also asked the Shanghai comrades 
what these streets were called today. The young local 
officials accompanying him could only look at each other 
when asked about these things which had happened 
several decades ago. Father served as secretary general of 
the CPC Central Committee in Shanghai for one and a 
half years. Before his transfer to Guangxi, father had a 
meeting with Kang Sheng [1660 3932] since he knew that 
the Central Committee was going to appoint Kang as his 
successor. He took Kang Sheng to see the place where the 
Central Committee operated. At that time, Kang Sheng 
was working for a district committee in Shanghai. The 
Central Committee then decided to assign Kang Sheng to 
other duties and he did not succeed father as secretary 
general of the central committee. It was how father first 


came to know Kang Sheng. 


After liberation, as father and Kang Sheng were both on 
the central committee they had a close working relation- 
ship. This was particularly the case during the ideological 
polemics with the CPSU Central Committee. When the 
Central Committee was preparing to write the “nine 
commentaries,” father was the principal responsible 
person, while Kang Sheng was the principal convener. In 
those days, they saw a lot of each other, sometimes 
taking business trips together. On one such trip to 
Yunnan, Kang Sheng made us youngsters who traveled 
with them recite the 180-character couplet by the Qing 
scholar Sun Ranweng [1327 7570 5040] at Daguaniou in 
Kunming. He even gave us a test afterward. Thus, to this 
day we can still remember this immortal couplet. Even 
the most “uncultured” member of our family—my 
brother Fei Fei [7378 7378}—<can recite this couplet all 
in one breath. Kang Sheng was an intellectual and a man 
of letters and he had a lot of stories to tell. We loved to 
listen to his stories from the time we were kids. He even 
brought us kids to his house to have a look at his 
collection—the precious inkstones which he carefully 
kept in drawers. We loved the dazzlingly beautiful jade, 
agate, and malachite inkstones best. What he treasured 
most, however, were those bronzeware and ancient Han 
pottery inkstones which we kids did not even bother to 
look at. We were also shown the ancient calligraphy and 
paintings collected by his wife Cao Yiou (2580 6522 
2962]. All I could remember was the calligraphy piece by 
Empress Wu Zetian (2976 0463 1131]. It was because I 
had just become interested in Empress Wu after seeing 
the Beijing opera “The Jade Ring” and it caught my 
attention. Kang Sheng was also very fond of operas. He 
often organized opera nights in the small auditorium at 
Diaoyutai. This was at the time when the art of drama 
was in its prime. We watched Beijing operas, Kunqu 
operas, Sichuan operas, even Shanxi operas. We had 
such a wonderful time watching operas like “Guan 


Hanging,” “The Jade Ring,” and “The Women Generals 
of the Yang Family.”” Kang Sheng also highly recom- 
mended and organized the staging of the Kunqu opera 
“The Red Prunus Pavilion,” which was a story about a 
female ghost. We young girls were deeply infatuated by 
Li Shujun [2621 3219 0689], who played the leading lady 
Li Huiniang [2621 1979 1224]. Thus, when we were still 
small, Uncle Kang’s lean face with its small moustache 
looked particularly interesting and kind. 


Who would have thought that by the time of the “Cul- 
tural Revolution,” he would have been capable of 
making an about turn and acting in such hideous ways. 
He became actively involved in the plots of Lin Biao and 
the “Gang of Four,” and even personally toppled and 
persecuted numerous people. We had no idea that all his 
precious collections were obtained by force or trickery. 
Neither would we have thought that the “ghost story” 
which he recommended so highly was wielded by him as 
a weapon to persecute others. 


After his rehabilitation in 1973, father took mother and 
I to see Kang Sheng at No. 10, Diaoyutai. The Kang 
Sheng we saw was a dying man, thin as a skeleton. At that 
time, in his quest for power, he had started a feud with 
the “Gang of Four.” Thus, one minute he was hurling 
abuse at Jiang Qing, the next minute he was cursing 
Zhang Chungiao [1728 2504 2890]. Father just sat there, 
listening to him as he howled, sometimes sadly and 
sometimes in great rage. Father said nothing. As I 
listened, I could not but feel shocked and amazed. 


That was the last time I saw Kang Sheng. He died not 
long afterward. 


Chapter 25 


{Editorial Report} The 10 September issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION carries, on page 6, 
“Chapter 25—-Ma Ma Zhang Xiyuan” of the biography 
My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


The author says Zhang Xiyuan and her father were 
schoolmates in Moscow. Zhang was then a 19-year-old 
communist from China. She was not in the same class as 
her father, but they knew each other well. When her 
father worked as a secretary general for the CPC Central 
Committee in Wuhan in 1927, he met Zhang Xiyuan 
again. Not long after, the Central Committee was moved 
to Shanghai. Both Deng Xiaoping and Zhang Xiyuan 
went there, and the latter worked in the former's secre- 
tariat. They married in early 1928. At that time, Deng 
Xiaoping was 24 and Zhang Xiyuan was not yet 22. The 
author quotes other people as saying Zhang Xiyuan was 
born in Beijing, quite beautiful, gentle, lively, and 
straight forward, and got along very well with Deng 
Xiaoping. The author also quotes her father as saying: 
“Few people are as beautiful as Zhang Xiyuan.” Zhang 
Xiyuan died at the age of 24 and the baby she had just 
given birth to also died. 


The author also gives a brief account of Zhang Xi_uan’s 
two younger sisters Zhang Xirui and Zhang Xiaomei. 


Both joined the revolution. Zhang Xiaomei was married 
to Xu Bing, who was head of the United Front Work 
Department of the CPC Central Committee. The couple 
were persecuted to death during the “Cultural Revolu- 
tion.” The author described how Xu Bing was perse- 
cuted: “After the ‘Cultural Revolution’ started, unex- 
pected calamity fell from heaven. The 11th Plenary 
Session of the Eighth CPC Central Committee held in 
August 1966 was a meeting personally chaired and 
convened by Mao Zedong at which the party Central 
Committee officially confirmed the ‘left’ deviation 
guiding policy, further expanded the ‘Great Cultural 
Revolution,’ and erroneously reorganized the leading 
bodies of the Central Committee. At a panel session, Xu 
Bing carried out face-to-face struggle against Chen Boda 
and Jiang Qing. Because of this, Chen Boda clamored for 
‘bombarding the United Front Work Department 
headed by Xu Bing,” and Jiang Qing also attacked Xu 
Bing saying that ‘he had all along sung a different tune at 
the meeting.’ Xu Bing was calumniated as a traitor, 
framed, put into prison, and tortured over a long 
period.” 


This installment takes up half of the page and is accom- 
panied by a photograph with a caption that reads: 
“Portrait of deceased Ma Ma Zhang Xiyuan.” 


Chapter 26 


{Editorial Report] The 11 September issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION carries, on page 6, 
“Chapter 26—Fighting in the Dragon's Pool and Tiger's 
Den” of the biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


The author says in the three years after the failure of the 
Great Revolution, many important leaders, including 
Chen Yannian, Zhao Shiyan, Luo Yinong, and Peng Pai, 
were betrayed by traitors, arrested, and died martyrs. “In 
November 1928, the Central Committee decided to form 
a special task committee consisting of Shang Zhongfa, 
Zhou Enlai, and Gu Shunzhang, to give leadership to the 
special section of the Central Committee and to 
strengthen the party’s work and the protection of leading 
party comrades.” 


The author then gives a brief account of the remarkable 
work of the special section which was headed by Chen 
Geng and was under the direct leadership of Zhou Enlai. 
Through Chen Dengying—a person who had established 
ties with the Kuomintang. the Japanese, traitors to 
China, the CPC, personalities of concessions in China, 
and even criminal gangs, but who sympathized with the 
revolution—Li Kenong, Qiao Zhuangfei, and Hu Di 
infiltrated the high-level secret services of the Kuom- 
intang. The author also mentions the setting up of three 
secret radio stations: The first for the Central Committee 
in Shanghai in 1928, the second in Hong Kong in the 
same year, and the third in the centra! soviet area in 
Jiangxi in 1931. 


In this chapter, the author recounts two incidents which 
caused tremendous damage to the party Central Com- 
mittee. The first one is about how Gu Shunzhang, 
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candidate member of the Political Bureau of the CPC 
Central Committee, was arrested on 25 April 1931 and 
turned traitor. Fortunately, the telegram about his arrest 
reached Qian Zhuangfei, a communist working under 
cover as the confidential secretary for a senior Kuom- 
intang special agent, and he immediately reported to 
Zhou Enlai. This enabled all CPC organs and personnel 
known to Gu Shunzhang to move to a safe place. 
Nevertheless, Gu Shunzhang betrayed a leader of the 
Central Committee, Yun Daiying, who had been 
arrested, but had kept his identity secret. As a result, Yun 
Daiying was killed. The second incident was about how 
Shang Zhongfa, CPC Central Committee general secre- 
tary, was arrested on 22 June 1931 and turned traitor 
two days later. Very soon after his arrest, he was shot by 
Kuomintang special agents. 

The author also quotes two very short stories told by her 
father about his narrow escape from the Kuomintang 
special agents while doing confidential work in 
Shanghai. 

At the end of this chapter, the author says the traitors 
betrayed many communists leading to their arrest or 
death, but all these traitors were duly punished in the 
end and none was able to escape the net of justice. 


This installment takes up about half of the page. 


(chapter 27 
93CMOSIOA Beijing RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION in Chinese 13 Sep 93 p 6 


[Chapter 27 of the book My Father, Deng Xiaoping by 
Deng Rong: “On the Political Arena in Guangxi”’] 


[Text] During July and August 1929, the CPC Central 
Committee assigned Deng Xiaoping to work in Guangxi. 
In the capacity of representative of the CPC Central 
Committee, he led the work of the party in Guangxi, and 
he prepared and organized armed rebellion. 


This assignment of a person from the CPC Central 
Committee to Guangxi was in response to a request from 
the chairman of the Guangxi Provincial Government, 
Yu Zuobo. 


Why did Yu Zuobo invite the CPC into Guangxi while a 
white terror was in progress throughout the country? We 
had better begin at the beginning. 


In 1927, after the Kuomintang rightists, Chiang Kai- 
shek and Wang Jingwei, betrayed the revolution, the 
Great Revolution was declared a failure, but the goal of 
the Nationalist revolution—the destruction of the 
Beiyang warlord regimes—had not been achieved. Fur- 
thermore, the Kuomintang was falling apart. Conse- 
quently, Chiang Kai-shek's dream of dictatorial rule was 
difficult to realize. In China at that time, three antago- 
nistic political systems existed: the Beijing warlord 
regime, the Wang Jingwei regime in Hankou, and the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime in Nanjing. 
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China was still in a chaotic state of separatist warlord 
regimes, and new separatist regimes were bound to 
spawn new warfare. 


In October 1927, the Nanjing-Hankou war broke out. 
Allied with Guangdong and Guangxi provinces and with 
Feng Yuxiang in the north, Chiang Kai-shek mounted a 
punitive expedition against Tang Shengzhi in Wuhan. 
Hopelessly outnumbered, Tang was forced to relinquish 
power and flee in November. Although the Nanjing- 
Hankou war brought peace to the provinces around the 
Xiang River, the power of the Guangxi clique increased, 
and the conflict between Chiang and the Guangxi clique 
became more intense in consequence. 


In September 1929, Chiang Kai-shek temporarily put 
aside his confrontation with Wang Jingwei. Allying with 
the erstwhile supporter of Wang Jingwei, Zhang Fagui in 
Guangdong, he engineered a mutiny in Guangdong that 
forced Zhang Fagui, who controlled Guangdong, to 
retreat into Guangxi. Chiang Kai-shek used the dissen- 
sion existing between Wang and the Guangxi clique both 
to attack the Guangxi clique and to drive out Wang 
Jingwei, thereby killing two birds with one stone and 
gaining a windfall. In the twinkling of an eye, he seized 
both military and political control of the Kuomintang. 


Nevertheless, settling scores between Nanjing and 
Hankou and between Chiang and the Guangxi clique 
was by no means tantamount to gaining suzerainty over 
the entire country. The situation at the time was one in 
which Feng Yuxiang occupied Hubei, Shaanxi, Gansu, 
and Ningxia; Yan Xishan occupied Shanxi, Hebei, 
Suiyuan, Chahar, and the Beiping and Tianjin area; the 
Guangxi clique occupied Guangxi, Hunan, and Hubei, 
and Chiang Kai-shek occupied only Shanghai, Hankou, 
Hangzhou, and Zhejiang. 


Chiang, Feng, Yan, and the Guangxi clique were sepa- 
rately entrenched and wary of each other. 


In order to realize further his goal of a dictatorship and 
weaken the power of the Feng, Yan, and the Guangxi 
clique, acting in the name of “putting military affairs in 
order,” and “political tutelage,’ Chiang Kai-shek called 
for a revamping of the numbers and pay of military 
forces and the power of all factions throughout the 
country in an effort to improve his control over the 
individual factions. 


This revamping plan was not only impossible to imple- 
ment but it also intensified the strife between Chiang 
Kai-shek and all factions. In order to make a show of 
force against Chiang Kai-shek, Feng Yuxiang increased 
war preparations in the northwest; in Shanxi, Yan 
Xishan conducted combat exercises; in Wuhan, Li Zon- 
gren instituted a munitions policy; and in Hebei, Bai 
Chongxi conducted large scale military exercises. For a 
time, the prospect of warfare was real, giving rise to 
alarm throughout the country. 


One warlord disappeared only to be replaced by a new 
one. The Chinese political stage remained one on which 
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the warlord forces played the main role, “one appearing 
on the stage just as soon as another finished singing.” 


As soon as one warlord was defeated, another warlord 
began to fight. This constant and never ending warlord 
chaos pushed the Chinese people toward an abyss of 
increasingly woeful war devastation. 


Just when this chaos, this catastrophe, this suffering, and 
this enmity might cease or might end for good was truly 
unknowable! 


The tangled warfare among the warlords erupted anew. 


In March 1929, warfare broke out between Chiang and 
the Guangxi clique. 


In November that same year, war broke out between 
Chiang and Feng. 


During that same month, the second war between 
Chiang and the Guangxi clique occurred. 


In March 1930, Yan Xishan allied with Wang Jingwei, 
Feng Yuxiang, Zhang Xueliang and the Guangxi cliques’ 
Li Zongren and Zhang Fagui in the sending of a circular 
telegram opposing Chiang. The “big Central Plain’s 
War” broke out. 


During this war, which lasted 7 months, a million 
soldiers grappled with each other along a 1 ,000 li front in 
the Chinese hinterland, and more than 300,000 people 
were killed or wounded. Warfare on such a scale was 
unprecedented. The cost was enormous, and the amount 
of manpower and material committed was also the 


greatest. This was the largest tangled warfare among 
warlords in modern Chinese history. 


During this warfare, Chiang Kai-shek repeatedly used 
the inter-factional and intra-factional rivalries of all 
factions concerned, and he employed massive forces for 
suppression, large amounts of money for subornation, 
and the winning over of officials in high places, showing 
himself to be extremely adept at maneuvering among 
rival political groupings. In the end, he defeated one by 
one, the several hundred thousand man military forces 
of Yan, Feng, and the Guangxi clique to realize a 
dictatorship and nominal unification. 


The above recounts the tangled warfare among the 
warlords throughout the country; what follows is about 
the warfare between Chiang and the Guangxi clique. 


During the course of the tangled warfare among the 
warlords, it was the warfare between Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Guangxi clique that broke out first. In Chiang 
Kai-shek’s quest for dictatorship, the threat that the 
forces of the Guangxi clique posed was always like a fish 
bone in his throat. It had to be dislodged quickly. 


During the Nanjing-Hankou confrontation between 
Chiang Kai-shek and Wang Jingwei, Chiang Kai-shek 
formed an alliance with the Guangxi clique to attack 


Wuhan. Later on, the Guangxi clique and Chiang Kai- 
shek sent forces northward together to occupy Beijing 
and Tianjin commanded by the old Fengtian [Shenyang] 
clique warlord Zhang Zuolin. During these two battles 
against dissidents, the Guangxi clique’s forces showed 
themselves used to and adept at warfare, and possessed 
of invincible fighting spirit. 


The Guangxi clique used the warfare tc expand its power 
rapidly, occupying turf. Bai Chongxi garrisoned north 
China, Huang Shaohong garrisoned Guangxi, and Li 
Zongren garrisoned Wuhan. The Guangxi clique’s Li 
Jishen controlled Guangxi, Li Zongren ruled Hubei and 
Hunan, and Bai Chongxi commanded Tangshan and 
Shanhaiguan. For a time, the power of the Guangxi 
clique extended from Guangdong to the Chang Jiang and 
on into north China. It cast covetous eyes everywhere, 
and longed for a battle for supremacy with Chiang 
Kai-shek. 


As its fortunes rose, the Guangxi clique also became 
more rapacious. In addition to occupying turf, it 
removed from office Chiang Kai-shek's trusted 
chairman of Hunan Province, replacing him with He 
Jian. This action had the effect of a fuse. It blew apart the 
alliance between Chiang Kai-shek and the Guangxi 
Clique, which had already been on the verge of an 
explosion. 


In March 1929, Chiang Kai-shek ordered the dispatch of 
an expedition to suppress the Guangxi Clique, and 
prepared a pincer movement against Wuhan from the 
south and the north. The Guangxi clique was ready to do 
battle with him. It tightened defenses along the Wuhan 
front in preparation for a decisive battle with Chiang. 


Just at this time, when both sides were at sword’s point 
and a major war was about to occur, Guangxi General Li 
Mingrui suddenly led his Fourth Brigade in a withdrawal 
southward from Wuhan to Xiaogan in Hubei after which 
he announced his allegiance to the “central government” 
of Chiang Kai-shek. This action by Li Mingrui made the 
Guangxi clique pale with fright. In the twinkling of an 
eye, its game was lost. The Guangxi clique army gave up 
Wuhan, retreating to the area extending from Jingzhou 
to Shashi, and Yichang. 


On 4 April, Chiang’s army entered Wuhan, and issued an 
order to continue armed pursuit and annihilation of the 
Guangxi clique. At the same time, Chiang Kai-shek 
continued to use promises of a combination of money 
and official position to induce more Guangxi Clique 
soldiers to defect. 


Chiang Kai-shek checkmated the Guangxi clique at 
Wuhan while simultaneously sending troops against the 
Guangxi clique’s Bai Chongxi, who was occupying 
Beiping and Tianjin, forcing him to abandon his forces 
and flee to Hong Kong. He also transferred Li Jishen 
from Guangdong to house arrest in the north, thereby 
breaking up the Guangdong-Guangxi alliance. ile also 
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issued orders for a three-pronged attack from Hunan, 
Guangdong, and Yunnan against the Guangxi clique’s 
home base in Guangxi. 


Although Li Zongren, Bai Chongxi, and Huang Shao- 
hong organized for a counterattack, they had to fall back 
to Guangxi after intense fighting because they were 
severely outnumbered. In June, Chiang’s Guangdong 
army attacked and occupied Guizhou and Wuzhou, as 
well as Guangxi’s capital, Nanning. Li Zongren, Bai 
Chongxi, and Huang Shaohong lost their armies and fled 
to Hong Kong one after another. Chiang Kai-shek 
appointed Yu Zuobo chairman of the Guangxi provin- 
cial government. 


The war between Chiang and the Guangxi clique ended 
with a victory for Chiang and a defeat for the Guangxi 
clique. 


In this war between Chiang and the Guangxi clique, 
the central personalities in the defeat of the Guangxi 
clique were Yu Zuobo and Li Mingrui, who had been a 
part of the Guangxi clique. Just what sort of people 
were Yu and Li? 


Yu Zuobo hailed from Beiliu County in Guangxi Prov- 
ince. He had been a classmate of Li Zongren in Luxiao 
{7120 1420]. As a young man, he had been a member of 
the Guangdong army battling against Yuan Shikai to 
protect the nation. He served as a staff officer and 
company commander. Following two wars between 
Guangdong and Guangxi, when the Guangdong armies 
occupied Guangxi, Li Zongren submitted to the incor- 
poration of his forces into those belonging to the Guang- 
dong clique, and he served as commander of the Guang- 
dong-Guangxi Border Defense Third Route Army. At 
the urging of Li Zongren, Yu Zuobo assumed his first 
command in charge of two battalions. 


While going along with Li Zongren in having his forces 
incorporated into the Guangdong army, Yu Zuobo 
secretly developed his own forces in western Guangxi. 


Subsequently, when Chen Jiongming plotted the betrayal 
of Sun Yat-sen, he withdrew the Guangdong army from 
Guangxi to concentrate his forces in Guangdong. Li 
Zongren thereupon seized the favorable situation to 
announce the severing of relations with the Guangdong 
clique. He changed the designation of his forces to the 
“Guangxi Autonomous Second Route Army,” and 
declared himself commander. 


While Li Zongren was developing a new Guangxi clique 
in Guangxi, former Guangdong commanders Huang 
Shaohong and Bai Chongxi allied with Yu Zuobo, 
deciding in common to break with Li Zongren, and 
agreeing among themselves to follow Sun Yat-sen in 
carrying out the nationalist revolution. In June 1925, 
Sun Yat-sen appointed Huang Shaohong commander of 
the “Guangxi Bandit Suppression Army” in which Yu 
Zuobo was commander of the First Regiment. During 
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the warfare in which Sun Yat-sen’s National Revolu- 
tionary Army unified Guangxi, Yu Zuobo showed him- 
self adept at warfare and went on to become commander 
of the Third Route Army. Yu Zuobo's actions soured his 
relations with Li Zongren from this time forward. 


Li Mingrui came from Beiliu County in Guangxi Prov- 
ince. He and Yu Zuobo were cousins. From childhood, 
he depended on assistance from his uncle (Yu Zuobo's 
father) to go to school. Later on, Yu Zuobo arranged for 
him to enter the A Team of the First Class at the Yunnan 
Military Martial Arts Hall in Shaozhou, Guangdong 
Province. Following graduation, he placed himself in the 
service of Yu Zuobo holding positions as platoon leader, 
battalion commander, and regimental commander. Li 
Mingrui was young and courageous, valiant in battle and 
adept at warfare. He was also a combat general who led 
his men in the Guangxi Army. He and his cousin, Yu 
Zuobo, followed Sun Yat-sen without hesitation, 
devoting themselves to the nationalist revolution. 


In 1926, Guangdong and Guangxi were united. This 
happened to be a high tide period for cooperation 
between the Nationalists and the Communists. The CPC 
sent CPC members Huang Rikui, Tan Shoulin, and 
Chen Miannu to Nanning to organize the CPC's 
Guangxi Province Preparatory Team to carry out party 
work. With the arrival of the high tide of the Great 
Revolution, Guangxi also exhibited a revolutionary 
vitality. Trade unions, peasant associations, student 
associations, women’s associations, and such progressive 
Organizations came into being one after another. Yu 
Zuobo and Li Mingrui felt greatly exhilarated about this 
revolutionary situation. They wholeheartedly supported 
Mr. Sun Yat-sen’s three major policies of “alliance with 
the USSR, alliance with the Communist Party, and 
support for the workers and peasants,” becoming Kuo- 


mintang leftist personages in the Guangxi Army. 


During this period, the Seventh Nationalist Revolu- 
tionary Army reorganized, Li Zongren becoming army 
commander, Huang Shaohong becoming Kuomintang 
representative, and CPC member Huang Rikui 
becoming director of the political department. Li Min- 
grui became Second Brigade commander with three 
regiments under his command. The former wielder of 
military authority, brigade commander Yu Zuobo, was 
assigned the position of commandant of the Guangxi 
braach of the Central Military and Political School, a 
move that stripped him of his military authority. Natu- 
rally, this assignment resulted from the underhanded 
actions of Li Zongren, who nursed a grudge against Yu 
Zuobo 


In June 1926, following the Northern Expedition Oath- 
Taking Rally, a nationalist revolutionary tide surged 
throughout the country. The Northern Expedition Army 
advanced northward carrying everything before it. 


During the unification of Guangdong and Guangxi, Li 
Mingrui performed military exploits on several occa- 
sions, and during the Northern Expedition warfare, he 


distinguished himself even more. As the main attack 
force, the Seventh Army and friendly forces captured 
Changsha, Jianning, and Wuhan's final defense line 
bastion at Heshenggiao. Then it advanced into Guangxi. 
In less than 3 months, Li Mingrui won three victories in 
three wars. Finally, in the Longtan campaign near Nan- 
jing, his forces completely annihilated the forces of Sun 
Chuanlao when they were crossing the river from the 
north. Li Mingrui’s courage was without peer. He scored 
signal victories time and time again. He was an illus- 
trious general in the Northern Expedition Army who was 
adept at warfare. 


Such a meritorious officer deserved to be highly 
rewarded, but instead Li Zongren and Huang Shaohong 
had the effrontery to despise this able person as though 
he were an enemy. In order to weaken Li Muingrui's 
power, they ordered the removal of capable assistants 
from around Li Mingrui, replacing them with others to 
satisfy their own selfish interests. They also delayed 
payment of military allowances, thereby causing the 
officers and men untold hardships. Furthermore, some 
of the Cantonese military officers that Li Zongren and 
Huang Shaohong employed practiced graft, perverted 
justice for bribes, and engaged in all sorts of despicable 
acts. Consequently, Li Mingrui’s dissension with Li 
Zongren and Huang Shaohong reached the point where 
reconciliation was impossible. 


The dissension within the Guangxi clique had come to 
Chiang Kai-shek’s attention much earlier. At this time, 
he was extremely worried about the rapid inflation of the 
power of the Guangxi clique. Chiang Kai-shek would 
beat them at their own game. Toppling Li Zongren, 
Huang and Bai Chongxi would require the 
use of Yu Zuobo and Li Mingrui. 


Chiang Kai-shek secretly dispatched personnel to meet 
with Li Mingrui and with Yu Zuobo in Hong Kong in an 
effort to win them over to his side. For a time, rumors 
were rife everywhere. Even in the Guangxi clique’s 
military units, rumors constantly circulated. People felt 
uncertain. 


Stripped of his military authority and expelled from 
Guangxi by Li Zongren, Yu Zuobo lived the life of an 
exile in Hong Kong. Chiang Kai-shek made valuabic 
offers to him: First, he would appoint him to the position 
of counsellor with the rank of general to the army, navy, 
and air force general headquarters, and serve concur- 
rently as chairman of the Guangxi provincial govern- 
ment. Second he would provide him a 2 million yuan 
stipend for his troops, and third, Yu Zuobo and Li 
Mingrui would jointly control Guangxi, the Guangxi 
army to be revamped by Yu and Li. 


Chiang Kai-shek'’s charm, treachery, and cunning are 
weil known to all. In bed with him, who would be able to 
sleep peacefully? Yu Zuobo and Li Mingrui were well 
aware that Chiang Kai-shek's desire was to use them to 
oust the powerful faction in the Guangxi clique that 
included Li Zongren and others. They did not suppose 


that Yu clan had found special favor in Chiang’s eyes. 
Nevertheless, their use of Chiang Kai-shek to get rid of 
Li Zongren and Huang Shaohong was also, for them, an 
opportunity not to be missed. 


After warfare broke out between Chiang and the 
Guangxi clique, Chiang Kai-shek’s forces launched an 
offensive along the entire front. The Guangxi clique’s Li 
Zongren was also truculent, vowing a fight to the finish 
with Chiang. 

It was at this time that Li Mingrui saw the arrival of an 
opportunity. He suddenly declared independence, 
refusing to take part in the war between Chiang and the 
Guangxi clique. This action was like removing a main 
sinew from the body of the Guangxi army. Very quickly 


mighty Guangxi army's Li Zongren, Huang Shaohong, 
and Bai Chongxi fled to Hong Kong. Hu Zongduo and 
Tao Jun of the Hubei Army were forced to relinquish 

power. Ecstatically, Chiang Kai-shek sent a circular 
Sinema throughout the country saying that “Wuhan 
was taken without the loss of soldiers’ blood.” (Footnote 
1) (Zhang Wenhong [1728 2429 7703], “Li Mingrui’s 
Toppling of the Guangxi Clique and Joining Chiang, and 
His Failure to Topple Chiang.” “Guangxi Literary Mate- 
rials,” Vol 13, p 142) 


Following the toppling of the Guangxi clique, Li Mingrui 
immediately set out for the south in command of a 
division. He passed through Guangdong and returned to 
Guangxi occupying Wuzhou without resistance, con- 
tinuing on to occupy Guiping, and finally occupying 
Nanning, thereby pacifying Guangxi in a single stroke. 


His goal achieved, Yu Zuobo became chairman of the 
Guangxi provincial government, and Li Mingrui was 
appointed deputy commander of the Eighth Route Army 
for the Suppression of Rebel Forces (the commander was 
Chen Jitang), special appointee for military reorganiza- 
tion in Guangxi, and Guangxi Province Pacification 
Commander. 


After gaining control of military and political power in 
Guangxi, Yu's and Li's military and political foundation 
was extremely weak. They found it difficult to raise 
money for the armed forces, and the province's economy 
was in dire straits. Chiang Kai-shek never honored his 
promise to provide 2 million yuan. Although Huang 

*s former forces were incorporated into Yu's 
and Li's forces, they were unwilling to accept Yu's and 
Li’s control and retained their power. 


Since Chiang Kai-shek used Yu and Li to defeat the 
Guangxi clique, who could know at what day and at what 
hour he might use someone else to defeat Yu and Li? 


Chiang Kai-shek was absolutely not to be trusted, and 
the old Guangxi clique was a dead enemy. Therefore, Yu 
Zuobo and Li Mingrui sought out the CPC through Yu 
Zuoyu, Yu Zuobo's younger brother. They hoped that 
the CPC would dispatch personnel to help them shore up 
the shaky situation. 
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Actually, Yu Zuobo and Li Mingrui had never had any 
prior dealings with the CPC. During the period of the 
first cooperation between the Nationalists and the Com- 
munists, a number of CPC personnel including Huang 
Rikui, and Jiang Zuwu entered the Guangxi clique’s 
armed forces, but they had specific duties to perform. 
Influenced by the progressive tide of thought and pro- 
gressive persons during the Great Revolution, Yu Zuobo 
had supported the workers, peasants, and students 
movement. In 1926, when he was a member of the 
Kuomintang Guangxi Province executive Committee 
and concurrently minister of the Peasant Ministry and 
director of the provincial Peasants and Workers Depart- 
ment, he ran a peasants’ training institute. Following the 
“April 12th” incident, suspecting the CPC, Huang Sha- 
ohong cancelled Yu Zuobo’s Kuomintang party registra- 
tion and forced him to flee to Hong Kong. But events 
took a fortuitous turn. During his stay in Hong Kong, Yu 
Zuobo had numerous contacts with CPC personnel 
there, and he belonged to a CPC peripheral organization 
in Hong Kong, the “Chinese Revolutionary Action Com- 
mittee.” Through his younger brother, Yu Zuoyu, Yu 
Zuobo provided the CPC with a radio transmitter. 


Yu Zuobo held no ill feeling toward the CPC; instead, he 
was well disposed toward it. In addition, Li Mingrui was 
by nature open and above board. He inclined toward 
revolution. Following the “April 12th” incident, he 
reluctantly sent away CPC members when the Chiang 
and Guangxi ciique warlords fiercely oppressed CPC 
members in the name of “cleansing the Kuomintang.” 


Even more fortuitously, a secret CPC member was part 
of the entourage of Yu Zuobs and Li Mingrui. Every day 
he provided briefings that iniiuenced them. He was none 
other than Yu Zuobo's blood brother, Yu Zuoyu. 


Yu Zuoyu had matriculated at the Yantang Martial Arts 
Hall operated by the Army to Prete<t the Law in Guang- 
zhou. During the Great Revolution period, he took part 
in the Northern Expedition wars as regimental com- 
mander of the Third Regiment of Li Mingrui’s brigade. 
He was also a valiant warrior who distinguished himself 
in the Dingsiqiao campaign, the Heshengqivo campaign, 
and the De'an campaign in Guangxi. Following the 
failure of the Great Revolution, Yu Zuoyu joined the 
CPC in Hong Kong in October 1927. In December of the 
same year, he took part in the Guangzhou Uprising. 
Later on, he was sent back to Guangxi to engage in 
revolutionary activities. He led the peasants movement, 
and organized the peasants self-defense force there. In 
the spring of 1929, he received orders to go to Guangxi to 
do secret work in the military units of Yu Zuobo and Li 
Mingrui. When his brother, Yu Zuobo, and his cousin, Li 
Mingrui, expressed interest in inviting the CPC for 
discussion of matters of common concern, Yu Zuoyu 
wasted no time. He made contact with the CPC at once. 


So it was that the CPC decided to dispatch a cadre to 
work in Guangxi Province, and the CPC Certral Com- 
mittee’s representative was Deng Xiaoping. 
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Chapter 28 
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{Chapter 28 of the book My Father, Deng Xiaoping by 
Deng Rong: “Going to Guangxi’”} 


[Text] Between July and August 1929, during the hottest 
days of summer in south China, father received an 
assignment from the CPC Central Committee and the 
Central Military Affairs Commission. Bidding his wife 
farewell, he boarded a ship headed south, and passed 
through Hong Kong on his way to Guangxi. 


This Deng Xiaoping was no longer the Deng Xixian 
[6772 1585 6343] who had just returned home from 
study in the USSR. More than 2 years of revolutionary 
activity in China—particularly the hardships and priva- 
tions following the defeat of the Great Revolution, and 
revolutionary activities during the white terror—had 
increased considerably his experience in revolutionary 
struggle. Since he went to work in a Central Committee 
organization before the ““August 7th” Meeting, and par- 
ticularly after he served as Central Committee secretary 
general, he had opportunity to attend all sorts of supreme 
conferences of the CPC Central Committee. He also had 
opportunity to see work reports from all over the 
country, and opportunity to participate in work of a 
technical nature on some major policy decisions. This 
was of inestimable benefit in increasing his work expe- 
rience, in improving his political and policy awareness, 
and in improving his understanding of the status and 
experiences of revolutionary work nationwide. 


The Deng Xiaoping of this period had more abundant 
experience in revolutionary struggle and greater political 
awareness. 


After arriving in Hong Kong by ship, father made 
contact at once with the Party’s South China Bureau. 


At that time, the Party Central Committee’s South China 
Bureau was located in Hong Kong and was responsible 
for work in Guangxi and Guangdong provinces. Since 
Hong Kong, like Shanghai, were leased territories, they 
provided convenient cover for our Party’s work. 


The secretary of the South China Bureau was He Chang 
[6320 2490], and Nie Rongzhen was secretary of the 
Guangdong Provincial CPC Military Affairs Commis- 
sion. He Chang and his wife, Huang Mulan [7806 2606 
5695] (Ding Hui) [1353 1979], and Nie Rongzhen and 
his wife, Zhang Ruihua [1728 3843 5478], lived near 
Fenghuang Terrace in Happy Valley, Hong Kong. As 
soon as he reached Hong Kong, father contacted them. 


As Huang Dinghui remembers: “My husband and I lived 
with Rongzhen and Ruihua at that time. After arriving in 
Hong Kong, Comrade Xiaoping lived in a Chinese hotel. 
He came to our residence once, mostly to talk with 
Comrade He Chang and Comrade Nie Rongzhen about 
work in Guangxi. He also ate dinner with us. Ruihua and 
I cooked the meal. Later on, He Chang went to Guangxi 
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to attend a meeting of the Guangxi Provincial Com- 
mittee, and he and your father also talked. He Chang 
returned after several days in Jiangxi.” 


In order to maintain contact with the Central Com- 
mittee, the CPC Central Committee also had Gong 
Yinbing [7895 7390 0393] from a special section accom- 
pany Deng Xiaoping to Guangxi. They took secret 
telegraphic codes with them, and they were responsible 
for confidential work. 


At the same time, the party also dispatched scores of 
military and political cadres who used various channels 
and contacts to operate inside Yu Zuobo’s [0205 0155 
2672] provincial government and Li Mingrui’s (2621 
2494 3843] army. Whether introduced by others, or 
using false names, none of them openly identified them- 
selves as CPC members. These cadres included Zhang 
Yunyi [1785 0061 6654], Chen Haoren [7115 6275 
0086), Gong Hecun [7895 7729 2625], (Chu) [2806], Xu 
Kaixian [1776 7030 0341}, Li Qian [2621 6197], Feng 
Dafei [7458 6671 7378}, Ye Jizhuang [0673 1323 1104), 
Li Ganhui (2621 1626 6540], She Hui [0152 1920}, Li Pu 
[2621 2613}, Shen Jingzhai [3088 7234 7872], Xu Zhuo 
[6079 0587], Xu Jin [6079 6651], He Shichang [0149 
0013 2490], Yuan Danping [1354 2481 1627], Yuan 
Zhenwu [1354 2182 2976}, (Yelie) (0048 3525], and Shi 
Diran [0670 6677 3544). 


Zhang Yunyi had been introduced by a letter from 
Guangdong naval commander Chen Ce [7115 4595]. 
Yuan Renyuan had been introduced by Li Mingrui’s 
secretary, and by Communist Party member Jiang Zuwu 
[1203 4371 2976]. Yuan Renyuan introduced, in turn, a 
fellow villager from Hunan, She Hui [0152 1920}. 


Thus, one after another, communists arrived quietly in 
Guangxi as the party instructed. 


It was probably in September that father and Gong 
Yinbing reached Nanning. 


After reaching Nanning, father first contacted Guangxi 
special secretary, Lei Jingtian [7191 4842 1131]. On 10 
September, Central Committee representative Deng 
Xiaoping took charge of the convening of the first 
Guangxi CPC Congress. More than 30 delegates from 
Nanning, Wuzhou, and the Zuo Jiang and You Jiang 
areas attended the congress. At the congress, father 
provided a briefing on the current situation and tasks. 
The congress made the important decisions to launch an 
agrarian revolution, to build a worker and peasant mil- 
itary force, and to prepare for armed uprisings. It also 
approved documents on issues such as rural work, pro- 
paganda agitation work, the trade union movement, the 
womens’ movement, and the Communist Youth League, 
and it decided the struggle tasks and tactics of the 
Guangxi Party organization under the new circum- 
stances. It also elected the special Guangxi Committee 
with Lei Jingtian as secretary. 


Father recalls that “After reaching Nanning, I met with 
Yu Zuobo several times to carry out united front work as 


Central Committee plans directed. In addition, we paid 
attention to the proper area placement of cadres that the 
Central Committee sent to Yu’s area.” 


Following his arrival in Guangxi, father used the pseud- 
onym Deng Bin [6772 2430], and he used his overt status 
as secretary of the Guangxi Provincial Government as a 
cover. In fact, however, as a representative of the CPC 
Central Committee, he was responsible for leading party 
work in Guangxi. 


In Guangxi, father quickly established close cooperation 
with Yu Zuobo. Influenced by the CPC, Yu Zuobo and 
Li Mingrui first released a number of “political crimi- 
nals.” All these political criminals had been members of 
the Communist Party, members of trade unions and 
peasants associations, and progressive youth during the 
period of the Great Revolution. All had been arrested 
and jailed by the Guangxi clique following the “April 
12” incident. Back in May, during the military advance 
when Li Mingrui changed allegiance to oppose the 
Guangxi clique, a number of imprisoned party members 
and progressive youths were released in Wuzhou. Now 
that military and political authority in Guangxi were 
secure, Yu Zuobo and Li Mingrui decided to release all 
“political criminals” held in custody. Luo Shaoyan 
{S012 1421 1750], the ranking communist in the Nan- 
ning district, workers’ movement leader He Jiannan 
[0149 1696 0589], and a large number of CPC members 
and progressive youths, including CPC members Xie 
Hechou [6200 7729 4693), and Wu Xi [0709 6007] were 
released from prison to a warm welcome by the public 
and to the ear-splitting detonation of firecrackers. These 
people, particularly a number of party and Youth League 
cadres, subsequently became the main founders of the 
Red Army in Guangxi. 


After Li Mingrui seized military control of Guangxi, the 
lessons of past experience showed that an expansion of 
military units to make them stronger was greatly needed. 
The forces that Li Mingrui had brought back from 
Wuhan numbered only slightly more than 30,000 men, 
and the remnant Guangxi clique forces of Lu Huanyan 
[0712 3562 3508] that had been incorporated into Li’s 
forces also numbered slightly more than 30,000 men. 
Although these Guangxi clique forces had been nomi- 
nally commissioned, actually Li Mingrui could not direct 
their deployment. Consequently, Li Mingrui urgently 
needed to establish a military force that he himself could 
control. Thus, the Guangxi Garrison Dadui [1129 7130] 
was founded consisting of the newly organized fourth 
and fifth daduis. 


It was under these circumstances that father and others 
suggested to Mingrui through Yu Zuobo the founding of 
a training group to train primary level military officers. 
Thus, the CPC was able to place more than 100 cadres in 
the training group, which trained and educated nearly 
1,000 progressive youths in Li Mingrui’s old military 
forces. A number of new party members were also 
developed from among the cadets. 
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In consultation with the CPC, a number of CPC per- 
sonnel were placed in the newly established daduis. In 
the Fourth Dadui, CPC member Zhang Yunyi was the 
commander and CPC member Li Qian was deputy 
commander. In the Fifth Dadui, CPC member Yu 
Zuoyu was the commander, and CPC member Shi Diran 
was deputy commander. Acting on instructions from 
Central Committee representative Deng Xiaoping, 
Zhang Yunyi placed more than 100 CPC members as 
company and platoon cadres in the Fourth Dadui. They 
increased the training of troops in revolutionary ide- 
ology, punished old military officers that the population 
detested, and recruited large numbers of workers, peas- 
ants, and progressive students into the armed forces. 
Thus, the class composition and the ideological com- 
plexion of the armed forces was transformed. Thanks to 
the eager participation of the masses, the Fourth Dadui 
expanded very rapidly from 1,000 to 2,000 men. Yu 
Zuoyu [0151 0155 6276] also transferred a number of 
peasant activists into the Fifth Dadui to augment the 
force, the number of troops rapidly climbing to 2,000. 
The training group was also under control of a CPC 
member, Xu Guangying [1776 0342 5391]. This 
expanded new army became the basic military force on 
which the seventh and eighth red armies were subse- 
quently founded. 


Influenced by the CPC, Yu Zuobo launched a progres- 
sive mass movement in Guangxi. The provincial Peas- 
ants Association was revived and held a congress. Pro- 
gressive organizations such as the Trade Union, the 
Womens’ Association, and the Students Association 
were also revived one after another. Within a short time, 
it seemed as though the vigorous revolutionary fervor of 
the period before the Great Revolution had revived 
throughout Guangxi. 


Influenced by the CPC, Yu Zuobo set about uprooting 
Huang Shaohong’s [7806 4801 4540] entrenched power 
in rural villages. He appointed to the position of county 
magistrate a number of peasant movement leaders who 
had emerged during the Great Revolution period, one of 
whom was Wei Baqun [7279 2149 5028], the magistrate 
of Donglan County. On the recommendation of the 
CPC, Yu Zuobo also appointed a number of CPC 
members and progressive personages as magistrates of 
counties in the Zuo Jiang and You Jiang areas. As a 
result, more than 20 of the counties in the Zuo Jiang and 
You Jiang areas were under control of CPC members 
and progressive personages. 


With support from the CPC, Yu Zuobo and Li Mingrui 
helped arm the peasants. They formally named the 
Donglan Peasants Armed Revolutionary Army the “You 
Jiang Commerce Protection Dadui,” issuing it several 
hundred rifles to show support. 


The peasant movement in Donglan County in the You 
Jiang area had been famous both inside and outside the 
province during the Great Revolution period because of 
an outstanding Guangxi peasant movement leader, Wei 
Baqun. 
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Wei Baqun came from a wealthy family. From an early 
age he was a patriot who took part in protecting the 
motherland. In 1925, he entered the Guangzhou Peasant 
Movement Institute and joined the CPC. In 1926, when 
the Great Revolution was rapidly spreading throughout 
the country, the peasant movements led by Wei Baqun in 
Donglan and Fengshan counties in the Zuo Jiang area of 
Guangxi Province spread like wildfire. This became one 
of the areas in the country in which the peasants move- 
ment was most developed at that time. Not only did Wei 
Baqun found a peasants’ association, but he also 
founded and developed the peasant self-protection 
armed force. These organizations opposed corrupt offi- 
cials, resisted the paying of taxes and levies, attacked 
local tyrants, and destroyed property deeds, making the 
peasant movement a force to be dealt with. In the spring 
of 1926, the Guangxi clique warlords hastily dispatched 
forces to suppress them. thereby precipitating the horri- 
fying ““Donglan Massacre.”’ Wei Baqun remained a true 
revolutionary hero. In the face of a powerful enemy, he 
led the peasant forces in resolute attacks on the enemy. 
They occupied the county seat, forcing the Guangxi 
clique provincial government at that time to recognize 
the legal status of the Donglan peasant movement, 
thereby winning victory in this struggle. Following the 
“April 12” Incident, the Guangxi revolutionary fight 
went underground, but during this period of white terror, 
only the peasant forces in Donglan led by Ba Ge [2149 
0766] continued open armed struggle. 


Wei Baqun, or Ba Ge, was the pride and the hero of the 
broad peasant masses in Guangxi. The armed forces he 
created and the solid mass foundation he established in 
You Jiang Prefecture provided extremely favorable con- 
ditions for the Red Army’s subsequent creation of the 
Zuo Jiang Revolutionary Base. 


In view of the extraordinary disarray in the former CPC 
local organization in Guangxi, father and the Guangxi 
special committee devoted close attention to the revival 
and development of all local organizations in addition to 
their work on military operations. As a result, contacts 
were built level by level among local party organizations 
in Guangxi. At the same time, party member training 
classes were held and internal Party publications were 
published. 


Nanning changed! Guangxi changed! 


A new revolutionary upsurge rapidly began to spread in 
Nanning and Guangxi. 


While the revolutionary situation throughout the 
country was at low ebb during the white terror of the 
reactionaries, only in Guangxi did a new revolutionary 
upsurge appear. This situation was new and refreshing 
for true revolutionaries and progressives. It fired them 
with enthusiasm. However, Guangxi clique leader, Li 
Zongren cried out in alarm that Yu Zuobo and Li 
Mingrui “have helped evildoers. The communist scourge 
has been kindled anew. Guangxi Province has become 
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the southwestern base of the Communist Party!” (Foot- 
note 1) (Li Zongren, “Summary of the Military Exploits 
of the Fourth Combined Arms Army”) 


Following father’s arrival in Guangxi, thanks to his 
support, party activity in Guangxi began to become 
extremely lively. With the cooperation of Yu Zuobo and 
Li Mingrui, party work was beginning to develop 
smoothly. The work that he and other CPC Central 
Committee-assigned comrades performed began to show 
initial results rapidly. 


However, people in Guangxi at that time did not know of 
the existence of a person named Deng Xiaoping. Because 
of Central Committee directives and many years experi- 
ence in secret work, father never appeared on public 
occasions after arriving in Guangxi. He was active only 
within an extremely small circle, maintaining contact 
and liaison with only an extremely small number of 
people. Except for the small circle within the party, 
father only met with Yu Zuobo several times, advancing 
work through him. While actively advancing work in 
Guangxi, father constantly maintained close relations 
with the CPC Central Committee in order to receive 
timely instructions and render reports. 


The developing situation in Guangxi attracted the atten- 
tion of people of all complexions early on. Although the 
CPC did not yet operate openly; nevertheless, the lively 
revolutionary atmosphere was such as to arouse the close 
attention of counterrevolutionaries. Already some 
people were loudly shouting: “Yu Zuobo and Li Mingrui 
are making trouble. They have made red flames leap to 
the sky in Zuo Jiang and You Jiang prefectures. The 
former communist bandits in Donglan have risen from 
the ashes.” 


If this was the astonished response of outsiders, Chiang 
Kai-shek, who had supported Yu Zuobo and Li Mingrui 
in taking over Guangxi, was even more concerned about 
the turn of events in Guangxi. 


The always very shrewd Chiang Kai-shek, who was 
renowned for his cunning, had taken precautions at the 
time that he linked up with Yu Zuobo and Li Mingrui to 
overthrow the old order in Guangxi. He appointed 
personnel to take charge of the political department of Li 
Mingrui’s 15th Division to keep watch. The ranking 
officer among these personnel was the renowned, high 
ranking Kuomintang secret agent, Zheng Jiemin [6774 
0094 3046], who had been a student in the fourth 
Whampoa Military Academy class. Naturally Zheng 
Jiemin reported to Chiang Kai-shek in detail on all that 
transpired in Guangxi. Certainly, Chiang Kai-shek was 
displeased with what was taking place in Guangxi, but as 
yet he had no clever plan for bringing Yu and Li to heel. 


During August 1929, Wang Jingwei, who had disagreed 
with Chiang Kai-shek all along, acted in the name of 
“orthodoxy” in the Kuomintang Second Central Execu- 
tive Committee in an effort to unite the military blocs 
dissatisfied with Chiang Kai-shek’s methods such as 
those of Feng Yuxiang, Yan Xishan, and Tang Shengzhi 


to oppose and overthrow Chiang. Wang Jingwei insti- 
gated Zhang Fagui’s Fourth Army to go from western 
Hubei across Hunan and Guangxi to attack Guangdong 
in an effort to take Guangdong to serve as an anti-Chiang 
base. At the same time, he sent Xue Yue from Nanning 
to lobby Yu Zuobo and Li Mingrui to oppose Chiang. 


At that time, Yu Zuobo and Li Mingrui felt that although 
opposition to Chiang was their fixed objective; neverthe- 
less, inasmuch as they had just defeated the old Guangxi 
Clique but had not yet consolidated their military and 
political power, and since their military forces were 
extremely short of provisions, they hesitated to oppose 
Chiang at this time. 


Seeing that Yu and Li hesitated, Wang Jingwei repeat- 
edly sent telegrams exhorting them. He also had Xue 
Yue give Yu and Li a large amount of Hong Kong 
currency as an enticement to spur them to quick action 
against Chiang in concert with the military actions of 
Zhang Fagui in the east. (Footnote 2) (He Jiarong, 
“Recollections About the Chinese Workers’ and Peas- 
ants’ ed Eighth Army.” “Guangxi Historical Data,” 
Vol. 10, p 1) Wang Jingwei also commissioned Yu 
Zuobo “commander in chief of the Nationalist Revolu- 
tionary Army’s Fourth Combined Arms Army to Exter- 
minate Chiang.” 


When this news reached Nanjing, Chiang Kai-shek was 
greatly alarmed. 


Chiang Kai-shek had Zheng Jiemin urgently step up 
efforts to persuade Yu and Li. At the same time, he 
personally sent a telegram to Li Mingrui in September. 
The telegram damned Wang Jingwei’s reorganization 
faction for “‘speculation and the old practice of sacri- 
ficing others,” for “being a rebel against the premier for 
a long time, for being the scum of the Kuomintang, for 
being a surviving supporter of Chen Jiongming’s [7115 
3518 2494] evil cause, and for being a lackey of the 
Communist Party.” The telegram urged Li Mingrui to 
come to Nanjing in person “to put rumors to rest.” 
Chiang Kai-shek also threatened that unless Li Mingrui 
submitted, “in the interests of the Kuomintang and the 
nation, | have no choice but to put aside personal 
concerns in order to discharge official responsibilities in 
full performance of my bounden duty to the revolution.” 


Faced with the constant urging of Wang Jingwei and 
pressures and threats from Chiang Kai-shek, Yu Zuobo 
and Li Mingrui believed that joining with Zhang Fagui’s 
Fourth Army to capture Guangzhou would be beneficial 
for Guangxi. Thus, they selected a course of resolute 
opposition to Chiang from which there was no turning 
back. 


On | October 1929, Yu Zuobo and Li Mingrui held an 
oath taking meeting in opposition to Chiang in Nanning, 
which issued a circular telegram declaring Yu Zuobo to 
be commander-in-chief of the southern forces to exter- 
minate Chiang. Li Mingrui was deputy commander- 
in-chief. Next, Yu and Li immediately made combat 
deployments of the troops under their command, and Li 
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Mingrui personally went to the front to direct his forces’ 
offensive against Guangdong. 


Following Yu’s and Li’s circular telegram opposing 
Chiang, the Nanjing ZHONGYANG RIBAO exclaimed 
in alarm that Yu and Li were colluding with the Com- 
munist Party to oppose Chiang. Sizing up the situation 
in Guangxi, Chiang Kai-shek decided to use bribery to 
undermine Yu’s and Li’s forces. 


Chiang Kai-shek was truly formidable. His ability to 
maneuver among diverse political groupings for ultimate 
realization of his dictatorial goals was attributable to his 
adeptness at analyzing situations, his adeptness at using 
contradictions, and his adeptness at employing various 
means to deal with his various opponents. 


Of all the troops under Li Mingrui’s command, only the 
15th Division and the 57th Division were personally 
loyaily to him. The others were old Guangxi clique units 
loyal to Lu Huanyan, Liang Chaofan, and Meng Zhiren, 
who were difficult to control. Taking preemptive action, 
Chiang Kai-shek bought off Lu Huanyan with approxi- 
mately 2 million yuan in gold and the position of 
commander-in-chief of the Seventh Route Army, and he 
bought off Li Mingrui’s most trusted brigade com- 
mander, Huang Quan, with 300,000 silver dollars and 
the position of division commander. 


No sooner had Li Mingrui arrived at Huang Quan’s front 
line brigade headquarters at Guiping, from which he 
planned to supervise the campaign in person, than he 
suddenly received word that the old forces of Lu Hua- 
nyan and other members of the Guangxi clique, as well 
as those belonging to Yang Denghui and Huang Quan 
had been bought off by Chiang Kai-shek, and that they 
had switched allegiance, telegraphing their support to 
Chiang Kai-shek. At this point, three main force regi- 
ments and one brigade had switched their allegiance. Li 
Mingrui’s military power had vanished in the twinkling 
of an eye. 


In less than 10 days, opposition to Chiang collapsed. 
Seeing that his power had disappeared, Li Mingrui had 
no choice but to hurry back to Nanning with a small 
number of his adherents. 


When Yu Zuobo and Li Mingrui decided to send a 
circular telegram opposing Chiang, the CPC made an 
objective analysis of the situation that found that Li 
Mingrui had only three divisions, that there was division 
within his forces, that they had come to Guangxi only 
recently, that they were not well established there, and 
that their economic foundation was very weak. For this 
reason, the CPC decided that opposition to Chiang 
would surely be defeated. 


After Yu and Li sent the circular telegram opposing 
Chiang despite the CPC’s advise, in order to preserve the 
military forces of the revolution and guard against any 
contingency, father decided to retain the fourth and fifth 
garrison daduis and the instruction group, which the 
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party controlled, assigning them the mission of pro- 
tecting the rear. After father and others repeatedly urged 
them and insisted, Yu and Li finally agreed with this 


plan. 


After Yu and Li set out in command of a dadui, father 
and Zhang Yunyi immediately began emergency prepa- 
rations. They sent one battalion from the Fourth Dadui, 
and another from the Fifth Dadui to the Zuo Jiang and 
You Jiang area to do preparatory work. In Nanning, they 
used the authority that Zhang Yunyi possessed as con- 
current Nanning garrison commander to take over con- 
trol of organizations such as the provincial arms depot. 
They controlled between 5,000 and 6,000 rifles as well as 
mountain artillery, howitzers, machine guns, radio com- 
munications gear, and a mountain of ammunition. In 
addition, they brought some steamships along the river’s 
edge for possible use, and did a good job of preparing for 
all emergencies. 


But for the foresight and precautions of the Communists, 
including father, Yu Zuobo’s and Li Mingrui’s entire 
forces would have been annihilated in this capitulation 
to Chiang. Not only would they have been unable to rise 
again in the eastern mountain region, but even finding a 
place to shelter might have been difficult as well. 


After fleeing back to Nanning in confusion, Yu Zuobo 
and Li Mingrui immediately prepared to flee even far- 
ther toward Zuo Jiang. After father and his comrades 
held a discussion, they made up their mind at once. They 
decided to stage a mutiny. They would withdraw their 
forces from Nanning, moving them toward the Zuo Jiang 
and You Jiang areas, and they would base them on Baise 
and Longzhou, thereby setting up a new situation. 


This decision was reported by a secret telegram to the 
CPC Central Committee in Shanghai, which approved 
it. 


Time was of the essence. There could be no delay. 


One day in mid-October, the sound of rifle fire erupted 
at nightfall throughout downtown Nanning. The muti- 
nying troops suddenly went into action, breaking into 
the arms depot and removing all weapons and ammuni- 
tion. After announcing their actions, the fourth and fifth 
daduis and the instruction group quickly withdrew from 
Nanning. 


The Fourth Dadui and a small contingent of the 
instruction group under the command of Zhang Yunyi 
moved up the You Jiang northward toward Baise. The 
Fifth Dadui commanded by Li Mingrui and Yu Zuobo 
withdrew along the Zuo Jiang southwestward toward 
Longzhou. 


Meanwhile, father, who was leading the party committee 
and comrades doing secret work locally, was directing a 
flotilla loaded with weapons and the garrison forces, 
which was traveling up the You Jiang in an advance on 
the Baise area. 


Xu Fengxiang [6079 7685 5046], who took part in the 
mutiny, remembers that “one morning in mid-October, 
when the morning mist obscured the view, comrades 
hurriedly yet orderly moved the military stores con- 
sisting of arms and ammunition into large and small 
ships at the Customs Wharf in Nanning. Then they 
boarded the ships and left. I was aboard a motor boat. 
The very last comrade to board was a not very tall, 
stocky, more than 20 year old filled with energy. While 
boarding, he smiled and greeted the comrades who had 
boarded earlier. I did not recognize this comrade, so |! 
hurriedly asked the others who he was. It was then that 
someone said jokingly, “The secretary has arrived. Let's 
give him a berth!’ This turned out to be the supreme 
leader of our movement, Comrade Deng Xiaoping, 
whose overt position was Guangxi Provincial Govern- 
ment secretary.” (Footnote 3) (Zhang Wenhong, “Li 
Mingrui’s Toppling of Guangxi and Joining Chiang, and 
His Failure to Topple Chiang.” “Guangxi Historical 
Data,” Vol. 13, p 142) (Remembrances of Former Sev- 
enth Red Army Aide-de-Camp Xu Fengxiang, “Guangxi 
Party Historical Research Bulletin—Special Issue Com- 
memorating the Sixtieth Anniversary of the Baise and 
Longzhou Uprisings,” p 51, Issue 6, 1989) 


The political instructor in the training group at that time, 
Yuan Renyuan remembers that “Comrade Xiaoping 
commanded the movement up the You Jiang of the arms 
ships and the garrison forces. By coincidence, She Hui 
and I traveled on the same ship as Comrade Xiaoping. 
Formerly we had known only that Aiaoping was our 
leader, but we had never met him. This was the first time 
I met Xiaoping. At that time, he used the pseudonym 
Deng Bin, and our first meeting left a difficult-to-forget 
impression on me. When Xiaoping faced a problem, he 
remained calm and collected, quick-witted, and decisive. 
He was amiable and easy to approach, modest and 
unassuming, a good talker, and sometimes very 
humorous as well. (Footnote 4) (Yuan Renyuan, “From 
Baise to Hunan and Jiangxi.“ “The Zuo Jiang and You 
Jiang Revolutionary Bases,“ Vol. 2, p 621) 


The flotilla that father commanded moved against the 
current in the surging river. The sides of the boat 
churned up a spray, and the southern October breeze 
stroked the faces of every revolutionary soldier. Their 
hearts were as bright as the sunshine, and their emotions 
churned like the river water. 


The flotilla had smooth sailing all the way, and soon 
arrived at the You Jiang area. 


Zhang Yunyi had long known the name of the CPC 
Central Committee representative, Deng Xiaoping, but 
had never met him because of work secrecy. It was not 
until the military unit reached Tiandong that he met 
Deng Xiaoping for the first time. 


In his memoirs, Zhang Yunyi wrote: “Not long after we 
arrived, the military weapons ship also arrived. Very 
shortly, I suddenly saw Ye Jizhuang accompanying a 
comrade whom I did not recognize, and moving toward 


2 days to get to Baise. Thereafter, Deng Xiaoping and | 
lived together.” (Footnote 5) (Zhang Yunyi, “The Baise 
Uprising and the Founding of the Seventh Red Army.” 
“The Zuo Jiang and You Jiang Revolutionary Bases,” 
Vol 2, p 585) 


It was in this way that through the careful planning and 
organization of Deng Xiaoping and other Communists 
representing the Central Committee that the Guangxi 
Party organization effectively preserved the revolution’s 
effective strength by moving military units to the Baise 
and Longzhou areas. This provided the basic conditions 
for the unfurling of the red flag, the establishment of the 
Red Army, and the building of a red revolutionary base 
not long afterward. 


Chapter 29 
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[Chapter 29 of the book My Father, Deng Xiaoping by 
Deng Rong: “Staging the Baise and Longzhou Upris- 
ings”’} 

[Text] Guangxi Province is shaped like a large, flat and 
broad mulberry leaf. 


Its water is the red water of the Red River, and its soil is 
red soil. Atop its red soil, green runs riot on the slopes. It 
is a luxuriant green like that of the mulberry leaf. 


The provincial capital, Nanning, lies in southwestern 
Guangxi. In the north, on the way to Hunan and 
Guizhou provinces, lies the strategically located city of 
Liuzhou. In the east lies Wuzhou, the gateway to Guang- 
dong Province. To the west lie the Zuo Jiang and You 
Jiang areas. 


Going westward from Nanning, the Yong Jiang suddenly 
divides, one branch flowing north and the other flowing 
south. The river flowing northwestward that passes 
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through Baise is called the You Jiang, and the river 
flowing southwestward that passes through Longzhou is 
called the Zuo Jiang. The delta area between the Zuo 
Jiang and the You Jiang is called the Zuo Jiang and You 
Jiang area. 


Baise is about 150 kilometers from Nanning. This area is 
away from the province’s heartland. There are no large 
towns in the surrounding area, and to the west lies 
Yunnan Province. 


Longzhou is approximately 150 kilometers from Nan- 
ning. This area is located close to China’s southwestern 
fortified town of Nanguan (today’s Pingxiang City). 
More than 10 kilometers beyond lies Vietnam. The Zuo 
Jiang area lies at the intersection of the three provinces 
of Guangxi, Yunnan, and Guizhou. It is a multination- 
ality area inhabited by communities of Zhuang, Han, 
and Yao. During the Great Revolution period, Wei 
Baqun founded a peasant revolutionary armed force in 
Donglan and Fengshan counties in this area. It was here 
that the revolutionary struggle that our party led never 
ceased even during the period of the Baise terror after 
the failure of the Great Revolution. The strong mass 
bases that Wei Baqun and his comrades-in-arms founded 
in the You Jiang area provided extremely favorable 
conditions for welcoming the arrival of the revolutionary 
armed forces led by Deng Xiaoping and Zhang Yunyi. 


Father remembers that “the You Jiang area of Guangxi 
is an area having a pretty good mass foundation. Here 
may be found leaders of the peasant masses that are as 
outstanding and as prestigious as Comrade Wei Baqun. 
The Donglan and Fengshan areas are places where 
Comrade Wei Baqun worked for a long time. They are 
very good revolutionary bases. They very greatly contrib- 
uted to the founding and the movements of the Seventh 
Red Army.” 


As soon as they reached Baise, father and his comrades 
actively set about political and organizational work. 
They immediately began planning an armed uprising 
suited to the situation at that time in that area. 


Yuan Renyuan and Wei Guoging remember that “Deng 
Xiaoping convened a party committee that decided on 
further arousal of the masses and publicizing the stand 
taken in the party ‘six bigs’. It decided to transform and 
expand the armed forces, to estabiish a political work 
system, to organize a soldiers’ committee, and to practice 
equality between officers and men. It also decided to use 
local organization and organization of the peasants to 
wage a struggle against the local tyrants and the evil 
gentry. Revolutionary activities in the You Jiang area 
increased more and more. In early November, the party 
Central Committee approved a plan to carry out an 
armed uprising in the Zuo Jiang and You Jiang areas, 
promulgated the designations Seventh Red Army and 
Eight Red Army, and appointed leading cadres. Acting 
on instructions from the CPC Central Committee, Com- 
rade Deng Xiaoping took charge of the planning of 
everything at Baise and Longzhou, doing all preparatory 
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work for the deployment of forces for an armed upris- 
ing.” (Footnote 1) (Yuan Renyuan, Wei Guoging, Chen 
Manyuan, Mo Wenhua, and Wu Xi, “In Commemora- 
tion of the Baise Uprising.” “Memoirs of the Revolu- 
tionary Struggle in Guangxi,” p 1!) 


Yuan Renyuan remembers that after reaching Baise, 
work was done in earnest according to directives and 
plans from Xiaoping. First, our party's stand was publi- 
cized among the troops and the masses to arouse the 
masses. Second was the seizure of political power, getting 
rid of some reactionary county magistrates in places 
where our power permitted, replacing them without own 
people. Third was rectification of the armed forces to 
expand military power. Our troops had been drawn from 
the old military units of Li Mingrui. They came from 
disparate backgrounds. Transforming these old forces 
into a revolutionary army meant cleansing them of some 
reactionary military officers. We did not arrest them or 
kill them, but rather gave them travel expenses and 
“courteously sent them out of the area.” Then demo- 
cratic revolution was instituted in the armed forces, 
soldier committees set up, and equality between officers 
and men practiced politically and in living conditions. 
Beating and cursing were prohibited, and a political 
work system was established. Fourth was the founding 
and development of a party organization. Fifth was the 
annihilation of landlord supported armed groups and 
local bandits to consolidate the base. Sixth was the 
training of cadres. Xiaoping paid extremely close atten- 
tion to this work. He personally provided instruction. | 
remember that it was he personally who lectured us on 
the party’s “six big” resolution, on the “ten guiding 
principles,” and on Soviet political power. He explained 
the profound in simple terms, made instruction easy to 
understand, and related theory to practice, all of which 
was very well received. (Footnote 2) (Yuan Renyuan, 
“From Baise to Hunan and Jiangxi.” “The Zuo Jiang 
and You Jiang Revolutionary Bases,” Vol. 2, p 621) 


Xu Fengxiang remembers that at Baise “I worked 
alongside Comrade Xiaoping. At that time we received 
a steady stream of letters and telegrams to ‘Secretary 
Deng’ from comrades sent all over the You Jiang area 
that told of the cruel oppression of the old regime and 
the outrages of the evil gentry, as well as about the 
warm welcome of our army by the masses. Every time 
I forwarded these letters and telegrams to Comrade 
Deng Xiaoping, Comrade Xiaoping paid close atten- 
tion to this news sent back from every locale. Comrade 
Xiaoping worked night and day to prepare for the 
uprising. He talked with comrades, held meetings, and 
assigned tasks during the day. At night, he discussed 
programs of vital importance and devised strategies for 
the uprising with leaders such as Zhang Yunyi. Within 
a short time, our forces wiped out the Third Dadui of 
the reactionary garrison forces, further aroused the 
masses of workers and peasants, and continued to 
rectify and transform the armed forces.” (Footnote 3) 
(“Memoirs of Former Seventh Red Army Aijde- 
de-Camp Xu Fengxiang.”’ ““Guangxi Party History 
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Research Bulletin—Special Issue Commemorating the 
Sixtieth Anniversary of the Baise Uprising and the 
Longzhou Uprising,” June 1989, p 51) 


It was during this period that Secretary Gong Yinbing, 
who had returned to Shanghai to obtain instructions 


from the Central Committee, returned to Baise to 
transmit to father and the other's the directives of the 
Central Committee. The Central Committee approved 
the proposals of father and the others. It wanted them to 
establish bases in the Zuo Jiang and You Jiang area of 
Guangxi, and to found a red army, the promulgated 
designation of which was the Seventh Red Army, with 
Zhang Yunyi as the appointed commander and Deng 
Xiaoping as the political commissar. The troops in the 
Zuo Jiang area were designated the Eighth Red Army. 


Upon hearing the decisions of the Central Committee, 
father and the others were extremely excited. They 
immediately dispatched Gong Yinbing back to Shanghai 
to report to the Central Committee on the military forces 
retreat to the You Jiang area and to say that “we will 
resolutely carry out the directives of the Central Com- 
mittee. Probably 40 days will be needed to prepare, and 
then everything will be ready. At that time we will 
immediately declare an uprising.” 


“Deng Xiaoping immediately convened the party com- 
mittee to relay the directives of the Central Committee. 
He decided to intensify preparations to declare an 
uprising on | 1 December, the second anniversary of the 
Guangzhou uprising, and to establish the Seventh Red 
Army and the Zuo Jiang Soviet.” (Footnote 4) (Zhang 
Yunyi, “The Baise Uprising and the Founding of the 
Seventh Red Army.” “The Zuo Jiang and You Jiang 
Revolutionary Bases,” Vol. 2, p 585) 


On 11 December 1929, the banner of armed insurrection 
was raised high over Baise City, and the birth of the 
Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Seventh Red Army was 
announced. 


Zhang Yunyi became military commander and Deng 
Bin (Xiaoping) became political commissar in accor- 
dance with the appointments of the CPC Central 
Committee. The army consisted of three subordinate 
columns. The First Column commander was Li Qian 
and the director of the political department was Shen 
Jingzhai; the Second Column commander was Hu Bin 
and the director of the political department was Yuan 
Renyuan. The Third Column commander was Wei 
Baqun, and the political department director was Li 
Pu. The director of the army headquarters finance 
department was Ye Jizhuang. 


On the following day, the Zuo Jiang area’s First Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Congress was convened at Pingma to elect 
the Zuo Jiang Soviet Government with Lei Jingtian as 
chairman, and Wei Baqun and Chen Hongtao as com- 
mittee members. (Footnote 5) (See footnote 1) 
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Following the founding of the Seventh Red Army, a front 
committee was founded with Central Committee repre- 
sentative Deng Bin as secretary, and Zhang Yunyi, Chen 
Haoren, Lei Jingtian, Li Qian, and He Shichang as 
committee members. This unified troop leadership and 
local work. 


On the eve of the Baise Uprising, i.e., in late November, 
father suddenly received a telegram from the CPC Cen- 
tral Committee in Shanghai summoning him to 
Shanghai to report on his activities. Father then set 
about making work assignments with Zhang Yunyi. 
Several days before the Baise Uprising, namely, in early 
December, he left Baise. With a guide to lead him and 
disguised as a merchant, he planned to go to Longzhou 
first to assign and inspect work in preparation for the 
Longzhou Uprising and founding of the Eighth Red 
Army. Then he planned to go from Longzhou to 
Haiphong in Vietnam where he would board a ship for 
Hong Kong. In Hong Kong, he would board another ship 
for Shanghai. 


In the company of Yuan Renyuan and She Hui, father 
set out from Baise. First he went to Tiandong where he 


spent the night. On the following day, they happened to 
meet Li Mingrui along the way. 


It happened that after reaching Longzhou, Li Mingrui 
and Yu Zuoyu assembled military provisions and reor- 
ganized their forces. By this time, Yu Zuobo had left 
Guangxi to go to Hong Kong. At the end of November, 
Li Mingrui took the opportunity that a confrontation 
between the military forces in Guangdong and Guangxi 
provided the political turmoil in Guangxi, and the weak 
defenses of Nanning to launch an offensive to retake 
Nanning. He had already ordered Yu Zuoyu to lead the 
forces at Zuo Jiang into Chongshan and await further 
orders. He was also personally visiting the forces in Zuo 
Jiang and You Jiang to discuss a joint attack against 
Nanning. It was while he was on his way to You Jiang 
that he met Deng Xiaoping. 


Deng Xiaoping and Li Mingrui had known about each 
other for a long time, but this encounter along the road 
was the first time that they had met. At the beginning of 
this acquaintanceship, father forged a deep combat 
friendship with Li Mingrui, and they began a period of 
fighting together shoulder to shouider and a combat 
history as comrades-in-arms with a common destiny. 


Following this encounter, Yuan Renyuan recalls that 
Xiaoping and Li Mingrui chatted for a while, then 
decided to return to Baise together. 


This was because father found after making contact with 
Li Mingrui that Li Mingrui and Yu Zuoyu still felt 
uncertain about whether to raise the red banner, but they 
felt that there was no other way out except to do so. 


He Jiarong recalls that “when Li Mingrui went to Baise, 
he met Comrade Deng Xiaoping along the way. Deng 
Xiaoping and Li Mingrui then returned to Baise where 
Deng worked on Li Mingrui politically and ideologically. 
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He propagandized the rationale for the revolution, 
pointed out the dangers of the tangled fighting among 
warlords, explained that the party’s plan was to build a 
revolutionary base in the Zuo Jiang and You Jiang area, 
to prepare an uprising in Baise and Longzhou, and to 
found the Seventh Red Army and the Eighth Red Army. 
He invited Li to take command of the Seventh and 
Eighth armies, and he hoped that Li would take the 
revolutionary road of the CPC. Comrade Li Mingrui 
accepted Comrade Deng Xiaoping’s exhortations with 
pleasure, and resolutely took a revolutionary course.” 
(Footnote 6) (He Jiarong, “Reflections on the Chinese 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Eighth Army.” “Guangxi His- 
torical Data,” Vol. 10, p 1) 


After making the decision, Li Mingrui returned to Long- 
zhou at once, and Deng Xiaoping also set out once again 
on his journey to Shanghai to report to the Central 
Committee. 


Upon returning to Longzhou, Li Mingrui found that 
when the forces commanded by Yu Zuoyu advanced on 
Chongshan, Dadui deputy commander Meng Zhiren had 
rebelled at Longzhou. After parlaying together, Li Min- 
grui and Yu Zuoyu decided at once to retake Longzhou. 
After they blockaded and encircled Longzhou, Meng 
Zhiren collapsed and fled. On 3 December, the Fifth 
Dadui retook Longzhou. 


Old Seventh Red Army soldier Huang Yiping remem- 
bers that after his opposition to Chiang Kai-shek failed 
and he went to Longzhou, “events more greatly pres- 
sured him to incline toward the revolution. Several 
times, both Deng Xiaoping and Zhang Yunyi personally 
worked on him ideologically. They gave him revolu- 
tionary books to read such as the “Communist Mani- 
festo, and they explained the future of the revolution 
and prospects. They encouraged him to raise the red flag 
and take part in the revolution, providing confidence 
politically, and arranging for him to become commander 
of the seventh and eighth armies. 


Moved and inspired by our party's policies, Li Mingrui 
saw with his own eyes that the Red Army's military 
might in the You Jiang area was increasing with each 
passing day. The enthusiastic support for the party and 
the Red Army of the broad masses of all nationalities 
made him realize that working with the Communist 
Party and joining the revolutionary ranks was the only 
way open to him. During this period, Chiang Kai-shek 
several times sent trusted agents armed with certificates 
of appointment from the chairman of Guangxi Province 
and the 15th Army commander, together with huge sums 
of money to Longzhou and elsewhere in an effort to win 
over and seduce Li Mingrui and his close subordinates. 
However, Li Mingrui was not seduced. He categorically 
refused them.“ (Footnote 7) (Huang Yiping, ‘Various 
Policies of the Seventh Red Army During the Early 
Founding Period.“ “The Zuo Jiang and You Jiang 
Revolutionary Bases,“ Vol. 2, p 687) 
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He Jiarong remembers that “after the recovery of Long- 
zhou (author’s note: Wu Xi recalls that this was on the 
second day following the recovery of Longzhou), Com- 
rade Deng Xiaoping arrived in Longzhou together with 
Yan Ming, He Shichang, and Yuan Zhenwu. After 
studying plans and specific deployments for the Long- 
zhou Uprising with Comrades Li Mingrui and Yu 
Zuoyu, Comrade Deng Xiaoping departed via Vietnam 
for Shanghai to report to the CPC Central Committee. 
The revolutionary atmosphere in Zuo Jiang was at a high 
pitch. The quick restoration of order, the establishment 
of a local regime, the founding of a workers’ and peas- 
ants’ red guard, organization of the masses, propaganda 
and education, etc. were all conducted vigorously. In 
particular, acceptance of Comrade Deng Xiaoping’s 
important instructions on the transformation of the 
armed forces and learning from the lessons of past 
experience speeded up the restructuring and transforma- 
tion of the Fifth Dadui to make it a reliable revolu- 
tionary force.” (Footnote 8) (He Jiarong “Eighth Red 
Army Reminiscences.” “The Zuo Jiang and You Jiang 
Revolutionary Bases,” Vol. 2, p 867) 


Acting on the recommendations of Deng Xiaoping, Li 
Mingrui and the others gave close attention to the 
restructuring and transformation of military units before 
the uprising and to preparatory work on the establish- 
ment of a local regime. They eliminated the positions 
held by a number of reactionary, old military officers, 
and sent CPC members like Yuan Zhenwu to fill posi- 
tions at all levels. 


As a result of rectification and transformation, the 
situation in military units changed rapidly. The founding 
of soldiers committees brought revolutionary fervor in 
military units to an even higher pitch. At the same time, 
by way of making active preparations for the uprising, 
military units also sent troops to suppress bandits and 
oppose local despots. They also actively organized and 
propagandized the masses. 


On | February 1930, the Guangxi Zuo Jiang People’s 
Revolutionary Uprising erupted at Longzhou. The 
hammer and sickle red flag was erected atop Longzhou's 
old city wall. 


Longzhou boiled with excitement. There were red flags 
everywhere, firecrackers exploded everywhere, and 
joyous singing was everywhere. The strains of the Inter- 
national resounded to the skies. The demonstrating 
workers, peasants, students, and red army units were full 
of power and might. 


The Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Eighth Red Army 
was formally founded. 


Military Commander: Yu Zuoyu 
Political Commissar: Deng Bin (Deng Xiaoping) 
Political Department Director: He Shichang. 


The army comprised two columns. The commander of 
the First Column was He Zijian [0149 5261 1017] (He 
Jiarong). The commander of the Second Column was 
Yuan Danping. 


Various committees, including the Zuo Jiang Revolu- 
tionary Military Committee, the Committee for the 
Elimination of Counterrevolutionaries, the Workers’ 
Committee, the Peasants’ Committee, and the Women’s 
Committee were founded one after another. 


After the Longzhou Uprising, Eighth Army troops 
launched attacks on the gentry and battled to suppress 
bandits. They rooted out despots guilty of the most 
heinous crimes and who had earned the bitter hatred of 
the people, and they set up democratic worker and 
peasant regimes in eight counties one after another. 


Simultaneous with the founding of a red regime, acting 
under the leadership of the CPC, the people of Longzhou 
also conducted an heroic struggle against French impe- 


had been a French sphere of influence since 
late Qing times. Following the Longzhou Uprising, 
French imperialist forces were extremely alarmed. They 
used “notes” to sland r Longzhou as having “fallen into 
the grip of bandits.” They also announced that their 
governor general in Vietnam would send 15 armed 
guards and a machine cannon vehicle “to provide pro- 
tection.” They also sent aircraft into the air space over 
Longzhou to carry out armed threats. 


The Eighth Red Army sternly rejected the French slan- 
ders and threats. It explicitly announced the “cancella- 
tion of all special imperialist rights in China.” 


The unreasonable actions of French imperialism enraged 
the people of Longzhou who had long been subjected to 
the tribulations of French imperialist aggression. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people demonstrated, surrounding 
the French Consulate in Longzhou. They confiscated 
from the French Customs Building and Catholic church 
weapons, radio gear and other military equipment that 
the French stored there for the purpose of causing 
disorders. They also seized 150,000 silver dollars and 
drove out the French consul and missionaries. 


“Within several days, the regime did what the Kuom- 
intang warlord government had not dared do in decades. 
They implemented the anti-imperialist political program 
of the CPC to open a new era in the Chinese revolution.” 
(Footnote 9) (Li Lisan, “Red Longzhou,” 20 March 
1930. “The Zuo Jiang and You Jiang Revolutionary 
Bases,” Vol. 2, p 251) 


This was the high assessment of the Longzhou people's 
anti-imperialist struggle“ that the ranking CPC Central 
Committee officer at the time, Li Lisan, gave. 


The Baise Uprising and the Longzhou Uprising enabled 
the CPC to raise high with pride the waving red banner 
in the vast southern expanse of China. This delivered a 


shock to reactionary forces, and inspired the 
will to fight of revolutionaries. 


After the Baise and Longzhou uprisings, the more than | 
million people in the 20 counties of the Zuo Jiang and 
You Jiang area became one of the red revolutionary 
bases that was the focus of attention of the whole country 
at that time. 


By the appointment of the CPC Central Committee and 
the Central Military Affairs Commission, Li Mingrui 
became commander of the Seventh Army and the Eight 
Army, and Deng Bin (Xiaoping) became political com- 
missar of the Seventh Army and the Eighth Army and 
concurrently secretary of the front committee. 


At this time, Li Mingrui was 33 years old, and Deng 
Xiaoping was 25. 


Chapters 30-33 
HK2110080093 


{Editorial Report] The 16 September issue of 7 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION carries, on page 6 
“Chapter 30—State, Family, and Sorrowful Affairs” of 
the biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


In this chapter, the author first writes about her father 
returning to Shanghai to report his work to the Central 
Committee in January 1930. She mentions an article 
entitled “Discussions on Arrangements for the Work of 
the Red Army in Guangxi,” carried in the second issue of 
JUNSHI TONGXUN—MILITARY DISPATCHES— 
and dated 15 March 1930. This issue of JUNSHI 
TONGXUN is still kept in the central archives. The 
author says the time of the discussions should be January 
1930 and the person who made the report should be 
Deng Xiaoping. Those who participated in the discus- 
sions were probably leading comrades from the party 
Central Committee and the Central Military Commis- 
sion, although all the names mentioned in the article 
were assumed names. The author says the person who 
made the report at the discussions gave a detailed 
account of the work done in Guangxi and put forward 
plans for future work there. He talked about the decision 
on establishing the Seventh Red Army, the continuation 
of the agrarian revolution, establishing the soviet regime, 
the improvement of the combat capability of the armed 
forces, and the shortage of military personnel in the 
Seventh Red Army. The author also mentions remarks 
made by leaders of the Central Military Commission and 
an instruction issued by the party Central Committee on 
2 March 1930 to the Guangdong Provincial CPC Com- 
mittee and transmitted to the Seventh Red Army Front 
Committee. The instruction summed up the strong 
points and shortcomings of the work done by the Sev- 
enth Red Army and pointed out the direction for its 
work in future. The instruction also approved the 
namelist of the Seventh Red Army Front Committee, 
which consisted of Deng Xiaoping. Chen Haoren, Zhang 
Yunyi, Li Qian, Wei Baqun, Lei Jingtian, and He Shich- 
ang, with Deng Xiaoping as the secretary. The Seventh 
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Red Army commander was Zhang Yunyi and its political 
commissar was Deng Xiaoping. The author says that 
“this instruction issued by the party Central Committee 
pointed out the future tasks and direction for the Sev- 
enth Red Army and most of its contents were very 
important. For example, carrying out the agrarian revo- 
lution in a thorough manner, establishing the soviet 
regime, the mobilization of the masses, and the intensi- 
fication of opposition to imperialism. However, its con- 
tents are still full of the spirit of ‘left’ adventurism, 
especially the call for safeguarding the Soviet Union, 
attacking large cities, scoring victory first in one prov- 
ince or several provinces, and some other ‘leftist’ policies 
and measures. It was precisely these ‘leftist’ contents and 
spirit that fixed an extremely arduous and dangerous 
road which the Seventh and Eighth Red Armies had to 
take.” 


The author says that at the meeting to report the work of 
Guangxi to the Central Committee in Shanghai in Jan- 
uary 1930, her father also proposed approving the 
recruitment of Li Mingrui as a party member and the 
proposal was approved. She also says that Li Mingrui 
and her father had jointly organized the Baise and 
Longzhou Uprisings and had “resolutely” joined the 
revolutionary ranks. 


The author says that after her father finished aticnding 
to his official business, he had to stay several days in 
Shanghai to attend to family matters. His wife Zhang 
Xiyuan died of puerperal fever and their baby also died 
a few days later. 


The author also mentions that after her father was sent to 
Guangxi, he was under the leadership of the Central 
Military Commission, of which Zhou Enlai was the 


secretary at that time. 
The installment takes up half the page. 


The 17 September issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVER- 
SEAS EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 31—The 
Rise and Fall of the Eighth Red Army” of the biography 
My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


This chapter begins with Deng Xiaoping’s return to 
Longzhou, Guangxi, via Hong Kong and Vietnam on 7 
February 1930. When he “saw red flags fluttering high 
above Zhennan Pass, he was quite certain that the 
Longzhou Uprising had been carried out and the Eighth 
Red Army had been founded.” Wan Tanping. com- 
mander of the Eighth Red Army 2d Column, reported to 
Deng Xiaoping in detail the work of the Eighth Red 
Army and the situation in Longzhou. “The newly set up 
Eighth Red Army had only about 1,000 rifles. The 
command of the army was entirely in the hands of the 
old-type officers and many communists did not know 
how to lead the troops.” On 7 March 1930, Deng 
Xiaoping went to the Eighth Red Army Ist Column in 
Leiping to transform the troops and make arrangements 
for the establishment of the party committee. According 
to the author, her father “pointed out that the party 
committee was the supreme leading organ of the troops 


in September 1930. 


The 18 September issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVER- 
SEAS EDITION carries, on page 4, 32—The 
Vigorous Growth of the Seventh Red Army and the You 
Jiang Red Revolutionary Base” of the biography My 
Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


The author says that in April 1930, her father reached 
Wuzhuan District in Donglan County on the You Jiang. 
There, while trying to make contact with the main forces 
of the Seventh Red Army, he carried out investigation, 
study, and experimental work for the agrarian revolution 
together with Wei Baqun, commander of the Seventh 
Red Army Third Column. He also ran a session to train 
party members. He stayed in Wuzhuan for about two 
months and, at the end of May, he went to Hechi and 
met the main forces of the Seventh Red Army. There, he 
held a meeting of the leaders of the Army to pass on the 
instructions of the Central Committee and to discuss the 
Army’s returning to the You Jiang. He also held a 
meeting of party members at which it was decided that 
the Seventh Red Army should return to the You Jiang to 
carry out the agrarian revolution and to transform the 
Red Army. The general direction was to extend the 
territory under its control. It was also decided that the 
Army should capture Baise. 
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The author also mentions that, after her father returned 
to Guangxi, in accordance with the approval given by the 
Central Committee in January 1930 and at the request of 
Li Mingrui, he accepted the latter as a CPC member. 
“Thus, Li Mingrui matured from an old-type military 
general with patriotic ideas into a revolutionary fighter 
with firm faith in communism.” The author says that, in 
the revolutionary ranks of the CPC, many people had 
embarked on the revolutionary road like him. They 
included Marshals Zhu De, Peng Dehuai, He Long, Ye 
Jianying, and Liu Bocheng. The author also says that 
many people had doubts about Li Mingrui because he 
was once an old-type military officer. At that time, the 
left-deviationist Lisan Central Committee explicitly and 
repeatedly ordered not cherishing illusions concerning 
him and even gave clear instructions, in a letter dated 16 
June 1930, on “resolutely opposing his joining the 
party” and “driving him away.” The author says that 
because communications were cut off between Guangxi 
and the Central Committee, her father did not know 
about this attitude in the Central Committee. However, 
the author continues, even if he had known it, he would 
have resisted the pressure and would have resolutely, 
ardently, sincerely, and courageously welcomed Li Min- 
grui into the revolutionary ranks. “Father is such a man. 
As a party member, he has a very strong sense of 
organization and discipline. At the same time, he never 
yields to errors and mistakes and dares to uphold truth, 
to seek truth from facts, and to undertake responsibil- 
ity.” 


According to the author, at the beginning of June 1930, 
led by General Commander Liu Mingrui, General Polit- 
ical Commissar Deng Xiaoping, and Army Commander 
Zhang Yunyi, the Seventh Red Army attacked Baise and 
victoriously recovered it. Other county towns along the 
You Jiang, such as Fengyi, Enlong, Silin, and Guode, 
were also captured. In this way, the entire You Jiang 
Soviet Area was restored. The agrarian revolution and 
the consolidation of the red base area were carried out. 
Various mass organizations such as the peasant associa- 
tion, the trade unions, and women’s federation rapidly 
expanded. The entire You Jiang area was full of vitality. 


The author also gives a brief account of the complete 
system of party leadership set up in the Seventh Red 
Army and the ideological education carried out within it. 
At the end of this chapter, the author mentions that the 
Lisan Central Committee in Shanghai was not satisfied 
with some of the things done by the Front Committee of 
the Seventh Red Army Front Committee and sent Deng 
Gang, also called Deng Baqi, to Guangxi to ensure 
implementation of the ‘left’- deviation policies. 


This installment takes up about three quarters of the 
page. 


The 20 September issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVER- 
SEAS EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 33—The 
Origins of the Lisan ‘Left’-Deviation Adventurism™ of 
the biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


The author quotes her father as saying that before the 
Zunyi meeting, no real leading core was ever formed in 
our party. The author then says the emergency meeting 
of the party Central Committee held in Wuhan on 7 
August 1927 corrected Chen Duxiu’s right-deviation 
capitulationism in good time and established the policy 
of carrying out the agrarian revolution and armed 
struggle. However, it also opened the road to “leftist” 
mistakes. The enlarged meeting of the CPC Central 
Committee Provisional Political Bureau, held in Wuhan 
in early November 1927 and chaired by Qu Qiubai, 
considered that the revolutionary situation at that time 
continued to be on the ascendant, opposed making a 
retreat, and called for continued offensives. The core of 
the “general strategy” was to carry out armed riots, rural 
riots, and urban riots. The “left”-deviation putschism 
represented by Qu Qiubai dominated the leading organs 
of the party Central Committee and was resolutely 
supported by the representative of the Communist Inter- 
national. The riots under the erroneous leadership of 
“left”-deviation putschism failed one after another and 
the party’s organizations and revolutionary forces suf- 
fered heavy losses. The “‘left’’-deviation putschism lasted 
for only half a year from November 1927 to April 1928. 
The author also gives a brief biography of Chen Duxiu 
and makes an assessment of him. 


The author then says that the Sixth National CPC 
Congress, held in Moscow in June and July 1928, repu- 
diated Chen Duxiu’s right- deviation capitulationism 
and Qu Qiubai’s “left”-deviation putschism and estab- 
lished a basically correct line. The party developed 
further. By September 1930, the number of party mem- 
bers increased to over 122,300 and the party’s work in 
the white area was consolidated and developed. The 
number of members of red trade unions exceeded 
100,000. In the middle of 1930, the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army also developed very quickly and 
rural revolutionary bases were consolidated. As the 
domestic revolutionary situation developed and the rev- 
olutionary strength increased, some leaders of the CPC 
Central Committee became arrogant and “‘left’’- 
deviation ideas again gained ground and developed into 
“left’’-deviation adventurism. In June 1930, the Central 
Committee Political Bureau held a meeting at which the 
“Resolution on the Current Political Tasks,” drafted by 
Li Lisan, was adopted. “The resolution exaggerated the 
situation and strength of the Chinese revolution, denied 
the uneven development of the Chinese Revolution, 
upheld the ‘the urban centered theory,’ and put forward 
the ‘party’s strategic general line’ of staging ‘a great 
workers’ struggle,’ immediately bringing about a revolu- 
tionary high tide, and then staging armed rebellion, 
scoring ‘initial victory in one or several provinces’ in a 
region of neighboring provinces centered on Wuhan, and 
then advancing toward the establishment of national 
revolutionary political power.” At the meeting, the “left” 
adventurism represented by Li Lisan was formed. A 
complete set of plans based on this line for “armed 
uprisings in core cities nationwide with Wuhan as the 
center was formulated.” The party Central Committee 
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ordered attacks on Wuhan and cities in Jiangxi, Hunan, 
Guangxi, and Guangzhou so that “the adventurist plan 
of ‘joining forces in Wuhan and watering the horses in 
the Yangzi River’ could be fulfilled.” The party center 
also sent special delegates to various Soviet areas and red 
armies to implement the general strategy of the Lisan 
adventurism. 


This installment takes up half the page. 


Chapters 34-36 
11K2210085893 


{Editorial Report] The 21 September issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION carries, on page 4, 
“Chapter 34—The Hard Lot of the Seventh Red Army” 
of the biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


The author begins the chapter with an all-army party- 
member conference of delegates held by the Seventh Red 
Army Front Committee at Hechi on 10 October 1930, at 
which “Deng Gang (Baqi), representative of the CPC 
Southern Bureau,” insisted on following the instructions 
of the Lisan Central Committee and attacking Liuzhou 
despite opposition from Deng Xiaoping and others. It 
was decided that the Seventh Red Army, which had only 
about 7,000 troops, should attack Liuzhou, Guilin, and 
then Guangzhou. The author then says that, at the end of 
September 1930, the party Central Committee in 
Shanghai held the Third Plenary Session of the Sixth 
Central Committee. At the meeting, the “‘left'’- 
adventurism mistake of Li Lisan and others was criti- 
cized and corrected. Consequently, many erroneous 
adventurist acts were stopped and losses caused by 
“left”- adventurism were reduced in good time. The 
author says “the meeting was indeed one of utmost 
importance in the Chinese Revolution.” Due to lack of 
communication, the Seventh Red Army knew nothing 
about the meeting and set off for Liuzhou to carry out 
the “left”- deviation Central Committee's policy two 
months after the Central Committee had corrected its 
mistake. 


The author continues to say that the Seventh Red Army 
reached Changan Town on 15 December 1930 and had a 
fierce battle with two divisions of well-entrenched 
enemy troops which lasted five days. Several hundred 
Red Army personnel were wounded or killed. In the end, 
the Seventh Red Army was compelled to withdraw and 
abandon its plan to attack Liuzhou. It went northward to 
Hunan and was ready to come back to Guangxi to attack 
Guilin. It fought a battle at Wugang and 200 other 
soldiers and officers were wounded or killed. In less than 
two months since the Seventh Red Army set off from 
Hechi, the number of troops dropped sharply from 7,000 
to less than 4,000. The leading army cadres held a 
meeting in Quanzhou at which they finally abandoned 
the “Lisan” adventurism and canceled the plan to attack 
Liuzhou and Guilin. After the meeting, Deng Gang, 
representative of the CPC Southern Bureau, returned to 
Shanghai to report his work to the central committee. 


According to the author, the Seventh Red Army reached 
Meihua village, Yuyuan County, Guangdong, on 30 
January 1931. There the army intended to set up a Soviet 
area. However, on 3 February 1931, three enemy regi- 
ments arrived on the scene and a battle was fought, in 
which the Seventh Red Army suffered another 200 


Soviet regimes in the county, and after 17 February 
1931, moved on to Xinfeng to consolidate the red regime 
there. Deng Xiaoping then went to make a report to the 
Central Committee in Shanghai via Hong Kong. 


This installment takes up the whole page. In the top right 
corner of the page is a 


Yunyi, and Wei Baqun led and staged the Baise 
Uprising, and established the Seventh Army of the 
Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army and the You 
Jiang Revolutionary Base. This is a photograph of Deng 
Xiaoping, taken when he was the secretary of the CPC 
Front Committee and political commissar of the Sev- 
enth Red Army.” In the lower left corner of the page is 
another photograph with a caption which reads: “This is 
a notice (part of the notice) of the Headquarters and 
Political Department of the Seventh Red Army signed 
and issued by Deng Bin (that is, Deng Xiaoping) and 
Zhang Yunyi.” In the lower right corner of the page is a 
third photograph with a caption which reads: “This is 
the Kuixing Pavilion in Wuzhuan, Donglan County, 
Guangxi, where Deng Xiaoping and Zhang Yunyi 
worked in the spring and summer of 1930." 


The 22 September issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVER- 
SEAS EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 35—The 
Splendor of the Seventh Red Army Lasts Forever” of the 
biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


The author says the Seventh Red Army arrived at the 
Qiaotou Township of Xinguo County in July 1931 to 
join forces with the Central Red Army and became part 
of the latier. At the closing session of the first workers’ 
and peasants’ representatives mecting of the Chinese 
Soviet Republic held in Ruijin, in the Central Soviet 
Area, in November 1931, Mao Zedong, chairman of the 
provisional central government, awarded a silk banner 
to the Seventh Red Army to commend its revolutionary 
spirit and remarkable coiiributions. On the banner were 
four big characters: “Figh! successively over a thousand 
li.” The author quotes her father as saying that “even in 
the 1970's, Mao Zedong still told him on several occa- 
sions: “The Seventh Red Army really excelled at fight- 
ing!” The author says “the history of the Seventh Red 
Army is a solemn and stirring one and is a grand and 


; 
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and no matter whether they were victories or defeats, 
they ali had enriched his experience and laid a firmer 
foundation for his practice in revolutionary struggle in 
an even broader scope in the future so that he became 


carried out Wang Ming's “lefi” opportunist line in 
October 1931. Li Mingrui was exonerated at the Seventh 
CPC National Congress in 1945. The author also gives a 
brief biography of Wei Baqun, commander of the Third 
Column of the Seventh Red Army. The authors says a 
monument to martyrs Li Mingrui and Wei Baqun was 
built in Nanhu Park, Nanning, and the author's father 
wrote on the monument: “In Memory of Li Mingrui, 
Wei Bagun, and Other Comrades, Eternal Glory to 
Revolutionary Martyrs of the Baise Uprising!” The 
author ends this chapter with a list of the names and 
titles of other martyrs from the Seventh and Eighth Red 
Armies and asks the readers to remember them. 


This installment takes up about three-fifths of the page 


and is accompanied by a photograph with a caption 
which reads: “Baise City Today.” 


The 23 September issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVER- 
SEAS EDITION carries in page 4, “Chapter 36— 
Changes at the Beginning of the 1930's” from the biog- 
raphy My Father Deng Xiaoping. 


The author says her father arrived in Shanghai from 
Jiangxi in February 1931 and made a request to report 
the work of the Seventh Red Army to the central 
committee. He wrote a 16,700-character “Report on the 
Work of the Seventh Red Army” but half a year passed 
and the party's Central Committee still did not listen to 


his report. 


The author then mentions briefly losses and failures by 
the armed forces caused by the Lisan “left” -deviation 
adventurist line that lasted for only three months from 
June to September 1930. The author says “the only 
exceptional case was the First Red Army Group led by 
Mao Zedong and Zhu De. in attacking Nanchang, they 
paid attention to mobilizing the masses and acted 
according to circumstances and succeeded in expanding 
the Red Army instead of suffering losses of officers and 
men. In August 1930, the First Red Army Group of the 
Central Soviet Area and the Third Red Army Group of 
the Hunan-Jiangxi Border Area joined forces around 
southern Jiangxi and western Fujian and formed the 
First Front Army of the Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ 


losses in the party's cause through their erroneous lead- 
ership, they were aware of their mistakes, were able to 
minded. Later 


made a cat’s-paw of Wang Ming, acted arbitrarily, and 
willfully gave directions. A ‘left'-deviation opportunist 
line with better theories, greater arrogance, and better 
formation was developed.” “This ‘left’-adventurist line 


revolutionary cause of the CPC and the Chinese Rev- 
olution.” The author gives a very short biography of 
Wang Ming, noting how the “left-leaning” party Cen- 
tral Committee under Wang Ming chose to ignore 
Deng Xiaoping and criticized the Front Committee of 
the Seventh Red Army under which Deng Xiaoping 
served as political commissar. It cites a letter sent by 
the CPC Central Committee to the Seventh Red Army 
Front Committee on 14 May 1931: “Although the 
Seventh Red Army has fought over an area covering 
several thousand li, it has never a struggle to 
mobilize the broad masses to con land and 
improve their livelihood. It has been particularly 
accommodating toward businessmen and landlords. 
Furthermore, the Seventh Red Army is full of defeatist 
and flightist sentiments.” The Hong Kong edition of 
the book does not disclose the contents of the letter. 


At this point, the author aiso gives an account of the 
Japenese aggression in China in the early 1930's. At the 
end of the chapter, the author says since her father had 
nothing to do in Shanghai, he requested to go back to 
work in the Seventh Red Army and his request was 

by the Central Committee in June 1931. In the 
middle of July 1931, Deng Xiaoping left for Jiangxi via 
Guangdong. Going together with Deng Xiaoping was a 
girl called Jin Weiying, who was sent to work in the 
Central Soviet Area in Jiangxi. Later, they became 
husband and wife. The author also gives a very short 
biography of Jin Weiying. 
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This instaliment takes up three quarters of the page. 


Chapters 37-39 
HK2510121193 


(Editorial Report} The 24 September issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION carries, on page 6, 
“Chapter 37—Ruijin and the Central Soviet Area” of 
the biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


In the first part of the chapter, the author talks about 
the development of the central revolutionary base area 
with Ruijin as its center. She mentions the establish- 
ment of the Fourth Army of the Chinese Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army in ag h 1928. Zhu De was the 
commander, Mao Zedong, the party aren 
and Chen Yi, director of the political department. The 
army consisted of three divisions with nine regiments 
and a total of over 10,000 men. The author also talks 
about victories in battles to counter encirclements and 
suppressions on three occasions. The author says that 
her “father arrived at Ruijin, Jiangxi, in August 1931, 
when the main force of the Red Army was waging a 
counterattack against the enemy's third ‘encirclement 
and suppression.” On his arrival, he discovered the 
leadership of the party and the government had been 
usurped by reactionary elements and many revolu- 
tionary cadres and peopie had been killed. Xie Weijun, 
who worked in the Red Army, and Yu Zehong, who 
was sent by the Central Committee in Shanghai to 
work in the Central Soviet, were also in Ruijin. They 
had not yet established contact with the party organi- 
zation at a higher level. Therefore, they had some 
discussions and chose Deng Xiaoping as the secretary 
of the Ruijin County CPC Committee. After he took 
up the post, “Deng Xiaoping, together with Xie 
Weijun and Yu Zehong, quickly punished the reaction- 
aries and rehabilitated revolutionary cadres who had 
been wrongly charged. They then convened the county 
soviet congress and established the red revolutionary 
political power.” “With the support of the great masses 
of people and of the local cadres who had close ties 
with masses, the situation in the whole county took on 
a new look.” In less than a year, Li Fuchun, secretary of 
the Jiangxi Provincial CPC Committee, transferred 
Deng Xiaoping from Ruijin to Huichang County 
where he became county secretary. 


At the end of the chapter, the author says that “while the 
third counter ‘encirclement and suppression’ was being 
carried out in the Central Soviet Area, Wang Ming's 
‘left'-deviation adventurism was gradually implemented 
therein and in various revolutionary base areas.” Ir June 
1931, the party Central Committee issued instructions 
urging the Red Army and various local party organiza- 
tions to turn all of Hunan, Hubei, and Jiangxi into a 
soviet area, ignoring the far greater strength of the enemy 
troops. Anyone who doubted, did not actively support, 
or did not resolutely implement the “left” policies would 
be politically labeled as “right-deviation opportunists,” 
“double dealers,” and people following the “rich peasant 
line” and the “compromising line.” “Cruel struggle” 
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would be carried out against them and “merciless blows” 
would be dealt against them. The author goes on to say 
that at the First CPC Congress of the Central Soviet Area 
held in Ruijin in November 1931, the Central Com- 
mittee delegation criticized the Central Soviet Area for 
its “mistakes and shortcomings” and accused the line of 
agrarian revolution formulated by Mao Zedong as being 
the “rich peasant line.” The meeting finally excluded the 
correct leadership of Mao Zedong and others over the 
work of the party and the Red Army in the Central 
Soviet Area. At the same time, the First National Con- 
gress of the Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Soviet was 
held in November 1931, at which Mao Zedong was 
elected chairman, and Xiang Ying and Zhang Guotao, 
vice chairmen, of the Provisional Central Government 
of the Soviet Republic of China. The author says her 
father came to know Wang Zhen at this meeting. 


This installment takes up half the page. 


The 25 September issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVER- 
SEAS EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 38—First 
Secretary of the Huichang County Core CPC Commit- 
tee” of the biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


The author says her father was transferred to the post of 
secretary of the Huichang County CPC Committee in 
May 1932. The first thing he did after his arrival was to 
get rid of the remnants of the Kuomintang local “‘paci- 
fication and defense corps” who often harassed the 
people. To ensure greater security in the county, a 
military department was also set up with Zhong Yaqing 
appointed director. The author also quotes Zhong 
Yaqing’s recollections on his first meeting with Deng 
Xiaoping. 


In the latter part of the chapter, the author briefly 
recounts the outstanding work of the Huichang County 
Core CPC Committee, which was set up in July '932, 
linking Huichang, Xunwu, and Anyuan Counties ‘nto 
one integral whole and leading the revolutionary struggle 
in these three counties. Deng Xiaoping was the secretary 
of the core CPC committee. The committee successfully 
recruited more soldiers for the Red Army, expanded and 
consolidated the party organizations, and developed the 
economy. The Huichang County Core CPC Committee 
also paid attention to the development of various mass 
organizations, including the Communist Youth League, 
trade unions, and women’s organizations. It also paid 
attention to the development of education. The author 
quotes the draft of the history of the Huichang County 
Core CPC Committee as saying: “Deng Xioping, secre- 
tary of the Huichang County Core CPC Committee, 
often conducted thorough investigation and study in 
Huichang, Xunwu, and Anyuan and gave specific guid- 
ance to the work of the soviets in these counties.” 


This installment takes up half the page. 


The 27 September issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVER- 
SEAS EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 39—The 
Incident of Deng, Mao, Xie, and Gu” of the biography 
My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


The author begins the chapter with the “the Central 
Bureau Meeting of the CPC Soviet Areas held in Ningdu, 
Jiangxi, in October 1932, at which ‘left’-adventurists 
insisted on attacking large cities and accused Mao 
Zedong of being ‘pessimistic and going slow’ and of ‘not 
respecting’ their leadership. They said Mao Zedong had 
committed the right-deviation mistake of ‘waiting for 
the enemy’s offensives.. Mao Zedong waged a resolute 
struggle against the ‘left’-deviation mistakes and was, 
therefore, dismissed from his military post as general 
political commissar of the First Front Army of the Red 
Army. He was asked ‘to devote all his time to govern- 
ment work’ but, in reality, he had been deprived of his 
military power.” 


The author continues: “In January 1933, due to the 
erroneous policies of ‘left’-deviation adventurism, nearly 
a hundred percent of the work in the White Area came to 
a halt and the Provisional Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee was compelled to move from Shanghai to 
Ruijin, the Central Revolutionary Base Area.”’ The 
author says that “in addition to opposing the policies of 
Mao Zedong and others in the soviet area and excluding 
Mao Zedong from the leadership of the Red Army, some 
‘left’-deviation adventurists represented by Bo Gu, ener- 
getically elbowed out and attacked comrades who boy- 
cotted ‘left’ policies.” One of the victims was Luo Ming, 
acting party secretary of Fujian, who was dismissed from 
his post in February 1933. The author then quotes from 
the “Draft History of Huichang County Core CPC 
Committee” examples of concrete measures, including 
those for countering Kuomintang “encirclement and 
suppression,” expanding the revolutionary armed forces, 
developing the economy, and the land issue, adopted by 
the committee headed by Deng Xiaoping to oppose 
Wang Ming’s “left”-deviation mistakes. The author also 
says that “‘in this struggle against ‘left’-deviation policies, 
standing in the forefront, in addition to Deng Xiaoping, 
were Mao Zetan, Xie Weijun, and Gu Bo.” 


After giving a very short biography of Mao Zetan, Xie 
Weijun, and Gu Bo, the author says that “in February 
1933, DOUZHENG [Struggle], the organ of the Central 
Bureau of the Soviet area, named Deng Xiaoping, Mao 
Zetan, Xie Weijun, and Gu Bo, as ‘leaders’ of the ‘Luo 
Ming Line in Jiangxi’ in an article entitled ‘Luo Ming’s 
Line.”” “In another signed article entitled “What Is an 
Offensive Line,’ the newspaper criticized the Huichang 
County Core CPC Committee by name, saying that it 
had committed the mistake of following a ‘pure defen- 
sive line.” The article also accused ‘Yongfeng, Jian, 
Taihe, Huichang, Xunwu, and Anyuan’ of being bogged 
down for a long period in the quagmire of pure defen- 
sive,” and called for opposing wavering of all oppor- 
tunism, opposing the lines of opportunist flightism and 
pure defensive, and opposing compromise with these 
lines.” ““*Left’-deviation leaders asked the Jiangxi Pro- 
vincial CPC Committee to repeatedly issue instructions 
to organizations and localities where Deng Xiaoping, 
Mao Zetan, Xie Weijun, and Gu Bo worked, and to 
mobilize cadres and party members at the grass roots to 


directly repudiate and struggle against them.” On 31 
March 1933, Deng Xiaoping was dismissed from his post 
as secretary of the Huichang County Core CPC Com- 
mittee and was sent to work as head of the Propaganda 
Department of Jiangxi Provincial CPC Committee. “On 
5 May 1933, at a meeting of the Jiangxi Provincial CPC 
Committee to sum up its work, which was chaired by 
special delegates from the Central Bureau and the Pro- 
visional Central Committee, the Jiangxi Provincial CPC 
Committee adopted a ‘Resolution of the Jiangxi Provin- 
cial CPC Committee on the Second Declaration of 
Comrades Deng Xiaoping, Mao Zetan, Xie Weijun, and 
Gu Bo’ which meted out organizational punishment for 
them. They were relieved of all or some of their duties 
and were disarmed in the presence of all. They were 
asked to go to transform themselves in grass-roots units, 
to further ‘declare’ and ‘expose’ their mistakes, to make 
new self-criticisms, and ‘not to hide anything.” “Deng 
Xiaoping was dismissed from his post as head of the 
propaganda department of the provincial party com- 
mittee and was given a ‘final serious warning’ within the 
party; Mao Zetan was dismissed from his military post; 
Xie Weijun was transferred to another post as a punish- 
ment; and Gu Bo was dismissed from his post and was 
given a ‘final serious warning.” 


At the end of the chapter, the author says that “in 1966, 
the ‘Great Cultural Revolution’ broke out and in 1967, 
Deng Xiaoping was toppled as ‘the second biggest capi- 
talist-roader in power.” “In 1972, Deng Xiaoping was 
under house arrest in Jiangxi and heard a relayed report 
on the whole story of Lin Biao’s crimes.” He wrote a 
letter to Mao Zedong to express his view on the Lin Biao 
incident. The author then quotes Mao Zedong’s com- 
ments made on 14 August 1972 about Deng Xiaoping’s 
letter: “The mistakes committed by Comrade Deng 
Xiaoping are serious. However, he should be differenti- 
ated from Liu Shaoqi. |) he was a target of attack in the 
Central Soviet Area, that is, one of the four guilty 
persons of Deng, Mao, Xie, and Gu, and was the 
chieftain of the Mao faction”; “*2) he has no problems of 
the past, that is, he has never surrendered to the enemy; 
and 3) he was a great help to Comrade Liu Bocheng in 
battles and has rendered meritorious service.” The 
author then says that, following these comments, Deng 
Xiaoping’s political fate began to take a turn for the 
better. He finally returned to Beijing in March 1973 and 
his post as the premier of the State Council was restored. 
In 1975, he was again appointed vice chairman of the 
Military Commission of the CPC Central Committee 
and concurrently chief of General Staff of the People’s 
Liberation Army. The author goes on to say that “in 
addition to factors mentioned in Mao Zedong’s com- 
ments and the factor that Mao Zedong thought Deng 
Xiaoping was ‘a rare and talented person,’ an important 
reason, and a reason not to be overlooked, as to why Mao 
Zedong reinstated father after he was toppled the second 
time was in reality, the ‘Deng, Mao, Xie, and Gu’ 
incident in the 1930's. This is because the cause of Deng 
Xiaoping’s being a target of attack was his implementing 
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at that time the policies and measures advocated by Mao 
Zedong, that is, he was a ‘chieftain of the Mao faction.” 


This installment takes up three-quarters of the page. 


Chapters 40-42 
HK2910033493 


{Editorial Report] The 28 September issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION publishes, on page 4, 
“Chapter 40—Chief Editor of HONGXING BAO [the 
newspaper RED STAR]” of the biography My Father, 
Deng Xiaoping. 


The author says that “in May 1933, after her father was 
criticized by the sectarianism of Wang Ming's ‘left’- 
deviation adventurism and was dismissed from his post 
as head of the Propaganda Department of the Jiangxi 
Provincial CPC Committee, he was sent to Nancun 
Village in Lean County, where he worked as an inspector 
for less than 10 days.” “Not long after, he was trans- 
ferred to the post of secretary general of the General 
Political Department.” The author adds: “As a matter of 
fact, at that time, father was not only politically attacked, 
but also suffered a setback in his daily life. After he was 
criticized, Ah Jin [Deng’s second wife. Jin Weiying; her 
original name was Jin Aiging] left him in 1933.” After 
recalling Ah Jin’s departure in 1933, the resilience dem- 
onstrated by Deng Xiaoping during his personal and 
political misfortunes is described: “Being brought down 
three times and staging a comeback every time, with 
each comeback more honorable and soul-stirring than 
the preceding one, is really an amazing experience.” The 
author also mentions various posts successively taken up 
by Jin Weiying before her death in a hospital in Moscow 
in 1941. 


The author says that after working for two or three 
months as the secretary general of the General Political 
Department of the Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Red 
Army, her father was transferred to do secretarial work 
in the Propaganda Department under the General Polit- 
ical Department. There he was concurrently chief editor 
of HONGXING BAO, the mouthpiece of the General 
Political Department. He continued this work until the 
eve of the Zunyi Meeting during the Long March. The 
author then gives a description of HONGXING BAO, 
including the date it started publication, its purpose, the 
number of issues published, and its readers. The author 
says: “My father said that a great deal of information, 
news items, reports, and even a lot of important unat- 
tributed articles and editorials were written by him.” 
The author goes on to say that “half the editorials carried 
by HONGXING BAO were signed and the other half 
were not. According to my analysis, most of the unat- 
tributed ones were written by my father. The titles of 
these articles are: “Energetically Expand the Red Army,’ 
“Wage Relentless Struggle Against the Tendency of 
Neglecting Political Education, ‘Our Victories in Five 
Military Campaigns,” ‘Recruit Red Guard Guerrillas by 
Shock Tactics,” “Work of the May First Labor Festival,’ 
‘Strengthen and Consolidate the Work of the Armed 
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Forces, Thoroughly Eliminate the Phenomena of Deser- 
tion and Going Over to the Enemy,’ ‘Raise Guerrilla 
Warfare to the Highest Point of Politics,’ ‘Use Our Iron 
Fist To Annihilate Chiang Kai-shek’s Main Force, Strive 
for All-Around Victory of Counterattack,’ and others.” 


The author ends the chapter by quoting a long paragraph 
from Li Weihan’s recollections on the hard life in the 
Central Soviet Area in those days. 


This installment takes up three quarters of the page and 
is accompanied by a photograph with a caption reading: 
“Photograph shows the former site of the General Polit- 
ical Department of the Red Army at Shazhouba, Ruijin 
County, Jiangxi Province. Deng Xiaoping once worked 
here.” 


The 29 September issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVER- 
SEAS EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 41—The 
Failure of the Fifth Combat Campaign Against ‘Encir- 
clement and Suppression” of the biography My Father, 
Deng Xiaoping. 


In the first part of the chapter, the author writes about 
the “Tanggu Agreement” signed on 31 May 1933, the 
upsurge of the resistance against Japanese aggression 
across the country, and Chiang Kai-shek’s attitude 
toward the Japanese and the communists. The author 
then says: “In September 1933, Chiang Kai-shek massed 
1 million troops and two hundred airplanes, started the 
fifth military ‘encirclement and suppression,’ and 
launched offensives against various Soviet areas at the 
same time.” The author says that at this time the 
provisional CPC Central Committee depended on Li De 
in the leadership of the military. Li De was Otto Braun, 
from Germany, and he was sent to China by the Com- 
munist International to act as the military adviser to the 
Revolutionary Military Commission of the Central Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Republic of China. He practiced 
“out-and-out military dogmatism” which, according to 
the author, “would only bring about serious defeats in 
wars.” The author attributed the failure of the fifth 
combat campaign against “encirclement and suppres- 
sion” to the Fifth Plenary Session of the Sixth Provi- 
sional CPC Central Committee held in January 1934, 
which “developed the ‘left’-deviation mistakes to its 
apex.” “In October 1934, the ‘left’-deviation Central 
Committee, represented by Wang Ming, suddenly 
changed the policy of depending on the base areas and 
ordered the Red Army to leave the central revolutionary 
base area without first carrying out thorough ideological 
mobilization among the broad masses of cadres and 


people.” 


In the last part of the chapter, the author quotes Li 
Weihan as saying that before the Long March, the 
Central Political Bureau had not even discussed major 
strategic questions, such as why the Red Army had to 
leave the Central Soviet Area, what the present task was, 
and where to go. The author also quotes Li Weihan’s 
recollections on how the central organs were formed in 
columns, teams, and divisions, and on how the namelists 
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of those who would join the Long March were worked 
out by respective units. The author ends the chapter by 
saying that “on 10 October 1934, the CPC Central 
Committee and the Red Army headquarters set off from 
the ‘red capital,’ Ruijin. The First, Third, Fifth, Eighth, 
and Ninth Army Groups of the Red Army, consisting of 
more than 80,000 troops, separately began the journey 
from Changding and Ninghua of Fujian and the Ruijin 
and Yudu areas in southern Jiangxi. Thus began the 
Long March, a strategic shift of forces.” 


This installment takes up three quarters of the page. 


The 30 September issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVER- 
SEAS EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 42— 
Overture of the Long March and the Zunyi Meeting” 
from the biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


In the beginning of the chapter, the author gives the 
composition of the central leadership at the beginning of 
the Long March as follows: “Bo Gu (Qin Bangxian) was 
the person undertaking overall responsibility for the 
party Central Committee, Li Weihan was the head of the 
Central Organization Department, and Zhang Wentian 
(Luo Fu) was the head of the Central Propaganda 
Department. Mao Zedong was the chairman of the 
Central Government of the Soviet Republic of China 
and Zhang Wentian was chairman of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Committee of the Soviet of China. Zhu De was the 
chairman of the Central Revolutionary Military Com- 
mission and commander in chief of the Chinese 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army, and Wang Jiaxiang 
(with Li Fuchun acting for him) was the director of the 
General Political Department. Li De was the military 
adviser to the Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Red 
Army.” The names of Zhou Enlai and Liu Bocheng and 
their titles as chief political commissar and chief of staff 
of the Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army are 
included in the namelist of the central leadership at the 
beginning of the Long March. “Mao Zedong had long 
been made a mere figurehead, and the leadership of the 
party Central Committee was in the hands of Bo Gu, 
who implemented Wang Ming’s line and was controlled 
by him. The military command was in the hands of 
military adviser Li De. As for Wang Ming, he had gone 
a long, long way to Moscow, the capital of the Soviet 
Union, where, being backed by the Communist Interna- 
tional, he exercised remote control over the party and 
army of China, and took the destiny of the Chinese 
revolution in his own hands.”’ The author then quotes Li 
Weihan as saying that the entire plan of the Central Red 
Army in the beginning of the Long March was wrong. 
The author also quotes Nie Rongzhen as saying that the 
Red Star Column was like people moving their houses; 
they carried too many things with them, things that 
included machines for printing banknotes and propa- 
ganda material. They sometimes covered only 10-30 lia 
day. According to the author, in less than half a month, 
the number of the troops of the Central Red Army 
dropped sharply from over 86,000 to about 30,000. 
“Flightism would lead only to complete destruction of 
the entire army! The broad masses of officers and 
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soldiers of the Red Army began impatiently to demand a 
change in the erroneous leadership.” 


The author continues, “On 11 December [1934], the 
main forces of the Red Army reached Daotong County 
on the border of southwestern Hunan, and were ready to 
go northward to western Hunan. At that time, the enemy 
had already deployed massive forces to intercept them 
on the road to the Second and Sixth Army Groups of the 
Red Army. At the same time, the enemy used the 
Guangxi Army to follow the Red Army on the right side 
at the rear. In this extremely critical situation, Bo Gu 
and his like were bent on having their own way and 
insisted on going north to western Hunan to join forces 
with the Second and Sixth Army Groups of the Red 
Army.” On 18 December, the Political Bureau of the 
CPC Central Committee held a meeting at Liping, at 
which the majority was in favor of Mao Zedong’s idea 
and decided to head for Guizhou, where the strength of 
the enemy’s rule was comparatively weak, and to set up 
a base area in the Sichuan- Guizhou border area with 
Zunyi as the center. The author says “if Mao Zedong had 
not put forward in good time a change in the course of 
the Long March, and if that proposal had not been 
strongly supported by the broad masses of officers and 
men, the main forces of the Central Red Army would 
have been completely destroyed. Therefore, everyone 
said Mao Zedong had saved the Red Army.” 


In the last part of the chapter, the author mentions the 
enlarged meeting of the Political Bureau of the CPC 
Central Committee held in Zunyi 15-17 January 1935, 
which put an end to Wang Ming’s “‘left’- deviation 
adventurism, “left”-deviation dogmatism, and “left”- 
deviation sectarianism, and which reorganized the cen- 
tral leading bodies. “‘Attending the meeting were: Polit- 
ical Bureau members Bo Gu, Zhang Wentian, Zhou 
Enlai, Mao Zedong, Zhu De, and Chen Yun; Political 
Bureau candidate members Wang Jiaxiang, Liu Shaogqi, 
Deng Fa, and He Kequan; leaders of the headquarters 
and various army groups of the Red Army Liu Bocheng, 
Li Fuchun, Lin Biao, Nie Rongzhen, Peng Dehuai, Yang 
Shangkun, and Li Zhuoran; and the secretary general of 
the Central Committee, Deng Xiaoping. Also attending 
the meeting were Li De, the Communist International’s 
military adviser to China, and Wu Xiuquan, who was in 
charge of translation work.” Mao Zedong was elected 
member of the Standing Committee of the Political 
Bureau of the CPC Central Committee, and Zhou Enlai 
and Zhu De were in charge of the military command. 
The author says: “What was most important was that 
after the Zunyi Meeting, a leading core was formed 
within the CPC and the towering support of this core was 
Mao Zedong.” At the end of her remarks in praise of 
Mao Zedong, the author says “Mao Zedong was 
Marxism plus idealism; communism and nationalism, 
plus a smacking of feudalism; and a great revolutionary 
leader, with a rich flavor of the time and national 
characteristics, created by Chinese history....” 


This installment takes up three quarters of the page and 
is accompanied by a photograph with a caption reading: 
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“Venue of the Zunyi Meeting. In the course of the Long 
March of the First Front Army of the Red Army, Deng 
Xiaoping was again appointed secretary general of the 
CPC Central Committee and attended the famous Zunyi 
Meeting in January 1935. This meeting put an end to the 
rule of Wang Ming’s ‘left’-deviation adventurism in the 
Central Committee and established the correct leader- 
ship represented by Mao Zedong.” 


Chapters 43-45 
HKO0111102093 


{Editorial Report] The 4 October issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION publishes, on page 4, 
“Chapter 43—The Red Army Fears Not the Trials of 
the Long March” of the biography My Father, Deng 
Xiaoping. 


This chapter mainly describes the hardships the Red 
Army went through on the Long March, including those 
while crossing the Jinsha River, the Dadu River, the 
snowy Jiajin Mountain, and the grassland. The Long 
March began from the Central Soviet Areas in Jiangxi in 
October 1934 and ended in Shaanxi on 19 October 1935. 


In the beginning of the chapter, the author says: “The 
reason father was appointed secretary general of the 
Central Committee [in early January 1935, before the 
Zunyi Meeting] was that before arriving in Zunyi, the 
great majority of senior cadres within the Army and the 
party had strong resentment agains: the erroneous ‘left’- 
deviation leadership, and the situation of Mao Zedong 
being excluded from the leadership began to change. At 
that time, many senior cadres frequeitly went to Mao 
Zedong to give him more information about the situa- 
tion and to exchange views with him. Mao Zedong’s 
influence in the party and the Army was increasing with 
each passing day. Mao Zedong began to have the right to 
speak. Under his influence, the Central Committee 
appointed Deng Xiaoping secretary general of the Cen- 
tral Committee.” 


In another part of the chapter, the author tells about her 
father’s close relationship with Mao Zedong: “Father 
told me that during the Zunyi Meeting, he and Chairman 
Mao lived together. After the Zunyi Meeting, he, 
Chairman Mao, and Zhang Wentian joined the Long 
March together.” They “marched together and lived 
together all the way.” 


In this chapter, the author also mentions the incident of 
how Zhang Guotao tried to openly split the party on 10 
July 1935. With over 80,000 troops under him, Zhang 
Guotao “went so far as to defy orders, put pressure on 
the Central Committee, and demand the reorganization 
of the Military Commission of the Central Committee 
and the General Headquarters. He wanted to be 
appointed chairman of the Military Commission and be 
given decisionmaking power. This, in reality, meant 
usurping the military power of the Central Committee. 
The CPC Central Committee, on the one hand, rejected 
Zhang Guotao’s unreasonable demands; on the other, it 
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appointed him General Political Commissar of the Red 
Army so as to avoid a split.” 


According to the author, “around June and July of 1935, 
father was transferred from the post of secretary general 
of the Central Committee to the post of head of the 
Propaganda Department of the Political Department of 
the First Army Group of the Red Army.” He stayed with 
the Army group until the end of the Long March. 


This installment takes up the whole page and 1s accom- 
panied by two photographs. One is at the bottom of the 
upper right corner of the page. The caption reads: “Some 
leading cadres of the First and Fifteenth Army Groups of 
the Red Army in Chunhua County, Shaanxi, in 1936. 
From right: Deng Xiaoping, Xu Haidong, Chen Guang, 
Nie Rongzhen, Cheng Zihua, Yang Shangkun, Luo Rui- 
qing, and Wang Shoudao.” The other is at the bottom of 
the lower left corner of the page. The caption reads: “A 
group photograph of some political cadres taken in 
Xunyi County in 1937, after the Red Army triumphantly 
arrived in northern Shaanxi. The one sitting at the front 
is Yang Shangkun. From the right in the second row are 
Lu Dingyi, Yang Qiging, Deng Xiaoping, and Li Bozhao. 
From the right in the third row are Huang Kecheng and 
Luo Ronghuan.” 


The 5 October issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION publishes, on page 4, “Chapter 44—On the 
Loess Plateau in the Vast Northwest,” of the biography 
My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


In the first part of the chapter, the author recounts the 
work of the Propaganda Department headed by Deng 
Xiaoping in the Political Department of the First Army 
Group of the Red Army during the Long March and after 
the Army group arrived in Shaanxi in October 1935. 


The author then gives a brief account of the national 
situation in 1935. The Japanese had invaded and occu- 
pied the three northeastern provinces, and were striving 
to gobble up Hebei, Shandong, Shanxi, Chahar, and 
Suiyuan Provinces. The “Qin-Tu Agreement” and the 
““He-Mei Agreement” were signed between the Kuom- 
intang Nanjing Government and Japan in June and July. 
The “Letter to All Compatriots on Resisting Japanese 
Aggression and Saving the Nation” and the “Declaration 
on the Japanese Imperialists’ Swallowing Up Northern 
China and Chiang Kai-shek’s Selling Out Northern 
China and China as a Whole” were published by the 
CPC in August and November. The 9 December Move- 
ment broke out in Beiping on 9 December 1935. Fol- 
lowing this, demonstrations were held in Beiping and 
other major cities. 


After this, the author gives a brief account of the two- 
month-long eastern expedition carried out by the First 
Front Army on 20 February 1936 in the name of the 
Vanguard Army of the Chinese People for Resistance 
Against Japanese Aggressiun and led by Mao Zedong 
and Peng Dehuai. 


The author says that “not long after the eastern expedi- 
tion, Luo Ronghuan, deputy director of the Political 
Department of the First Army Group, was instructed to 
study in the Red Army University. Father was appointed 
deputy director to replace Luo Ronghuan. At that time, 
the Political Department of the First Army Group was 
garrisoned at Yuzhu in northern Shaanxi.” “During this 
period, father, together with Luo Ruiqing, was assigned a 
task directly by the Central Committee to carry out 
investigation and study and to make an appraisal of 
cadres in some units.” 


The author also mentions the western expedition of the 
Red Army from May to July 1936. The Red Army 
rapidly set up a new revolutionary base area in the 
border areas of Shaanxi, Gansu, and Ningxia, and 
expanded the Army and local armed forces. 


From August to September 1936, the Central Military 
Commission sent an inspection group headed by Deng 
Xiaoping to inspect the work of the 15th Army Group. 
The author says: “This was the second time the Central 
Committee had sent Deng Xiaoping to carry out inves- 
tigation and study work. It shows Mao Zedong, Zhou 
Enlai, and other leaders of the Central Committee and 
the Central Military Commission had great confidence 
in Deng Xiaoping.” 


In the last part of the chapter, the author writes about an 
important event in the history of the Red Army. “In 
October 1936, the Second and Fourth Front Armies of 
the Red Army, after making an extremely long and 
arduous journey and triumphing over Zhang Guotao’s 
splittism, marched to Shaanxi-Gansu-Ningxia and victo- 
riously joined forces with the First Front Army of the 
Red Army.” “After splitting with the CPC Central 
Committee on the Long March, Zhang Guotao took the 
Fourth Front Army of the Red Army to Chuanxi and 
Xikang. There, thinking that he had plenty of men and 
rifles, he went so far as to establish another ‘central 
committee,’ and proclaimed himself ‘chairman’ of the 
party central committee. Owing to ‘encirclement and 
suppression’ by large numbers of Kuomintang troops, 
the Fourth Front Army of the Red Army could not stay 
in Chuanxi and was compelled to retreat to the west. 
When it reached Garze, it had just over 40,000 men left. 
The objective situation compelled Zhang Guotao to 
announce the abolition of the second ‘central commit- 
tee.” In July 1935, the Fourth Front Army of the Red 
Army joined forces with the Second Front Army of the 
Red Army led by He Long. Striving by every means, Zhu 
De, Liu Bocheng, Ren Bishi, He Long, and Guan 
Xiangying made Zhang Guotao agree to go north to join 
the Central Committee.” In March 1937, the Central 
Committee held an enlarged meeting and made a deci- 
sion on Zhang Guotao’s mistakes. However, in April 
1938, Zhang Guotao secretly left the revolutionary base 
area, went over to the Kuomintang, and became a 
“despicable anticommunist lackey.”’ He then was 
expelled from the CPC. 


At the end of this chapter, the author says: “Father said 
on many occasions that in the history of our party, ‘left’ 
or right things influenced us at all times. However, with 
the exception of Chen Duxiu’s right-deviation capitula- 
tionism at one time, what was deep-rooted was ‘left’ 
things. He said, ‘left’ things were terrible in our party’s 
history! Something very good was destroyed all at once. 
He said what is right can ruin our cause and what is ‘left’ 
also can ruin our cause. He said we must keep our heads 
cool toward this kind of question. In this way, we will not 
make big mistakes and when some problems occur, we 
can redress or correct them easily.” 


This installment takes up three quarters of the page. 


The 6 October issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 45—Around 
the Xian Incident” of the biography My Father, Deng 
Xiaoping. 


This chapter mainly recounts what happened in the Xian 
Incident. “On 4 December 1936, Chiang Kai-shek went 
to Xian to ‘compel’ Zhang Xueliang and Yang Hucheng 
to send all their troops to northern Shaanxi immediately 
to ‘suppress the communists.’ He threatened that if his 
order was not followed, the troops of Zhang and Yang 
would be moved away from Shaanxi.” “On 12 December 
1936, Zhang and Yang staged the ‘Xian Incident’ and 
arrested Chiang Kai-shek at Huagingchi. Then they 
published an open telegram to the nation stating that 
under the situation of having a national calamity, the 
staging of the Xian Incident was to urge Chiang Kai-shek 
to resist Japanese aggression. They also put forward an 
eight-point proposal on stopping the civil war, releasing 
patriotic leaders in Shanghai, releasing all political pris- 
oners, lifting the ban on patriotic movements of the 
people, and immediately convening a meeting on saving 
the nation.”” The CPC Central Committee held that “the 
Xian Incident was staged with the aim of resisting 
Japanese aggression and was an entirely just act. How- 
ever, what Zhang and Yang did might lead to a new and 
large-scale civil war, and this was an outcome Japan 
anticipated. Therefore, the CPC Central Committee 
decided to adopt a basic policy of settling the Xian 
Incident in a peaceful manner.” Zhou Enlai was sent as 
the CPC representative to Xian on 17 December. On 22 
December, Nanjing’s representatives—Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek and her elder brother, Song Ziwen—arrived in 
Xian and held two days of talks with Zhang Xueliang, 
Yang Hucheng, and CPC representative Zhou Enlai. An 
agreement was reached. The author says the peaceful 
settlement of the Xian Incident smashed Japan's plot 
and “Chiang Kai-shek was compelled to accept the 
policy of stopping the civil war and of jointly resisting 
Japanese aggression. Thus, on the general prerequisite of 
dealing with foreign countries and Japanese aggression 
together, the CPC and the Chinese Kuomintang 
achieved cooperation for the second time since the 
national revolution ied by Dr. Sun Yat-sen.” During the 
time of the Xian Incident, Deng Xiaoping was suffering 
from paratyphoid fever and was in a coma. 
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In this chapter, the author also writes about Deng 
Xiaoping’s work as the director of the Political Depart- 
ment of the First Army Group in January 1937. He was 
in charge of the political training work of the Army 
Group. According to the author, Deng Xiaoping was 
appointed deputy director of the General Political 
Department of the Front Committee of the Chinese 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army and concurrently 
deputy director of the General Political Department of 
the Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army in the 
beginning of July 1937. 


At the end of the chapter, the author says “during this 
period, the Red Army and various revolutionary armed 
forces across the country had developed to about 
100,000 men. There were over 40,000 CPC members in 
the country. The Shaanxi-Gansu-Ningxia base area had 
developed to a total area of 130,000 square km in 36 
counties, with a population of 2 million, stretching from 
the Great Wall in the north to Chunhua in the south, and 
from the Huang He in the east to Guyuan in the west.” 


This installment takes up about three-fifths of the page. 


Chapters 46-48 
HK03 11073093 


{Editorial Report] The 7 October issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION publishes, on page 4, 
“Chapter 46—March Onto the Battlefield of Resistance 
Against Japanese Aggression” of the biography My 
Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


The author begins the chapter with a very brief account 
of the tense situation in China following the Lugougiao 
Incident on 7 July 1937 and describes the national 
defense meeting held by the Kuomintang in Nanjing in 
August. Upon invitation, the CPC sent a delegation, 
which included Zhou Enlai, Zhu De, and Ye Jianying, to 
attend a meeting of the Military and Political Depart- 
ment in Nanjing and hold talks with the Kuomintang. 


The author says: “Father went with the delegation to the 
meeting in Nanjing. He said that people like him worked 
behind the scenes, and those who worked on the stage 
were Zhou Enlai, Zhu De, and Ye Jianying.” “The 
meeting finally reached an agreement on reorganizing 
the main forces of the Red Army in the Shaanxi-Gansu- 
Ningxia area into the Eighth Route Army of the National 
Revolution Army with three divisions under it.” 


The author also describes the enlarged meeting of the 
Political Bureau of the CPC Central Committee held in 
Luochuan in northern Shaanxi from 22 to 25 August 
1937. “The meeting pointed out that the political situa- 
tion in China had entered a new stage, the stage of 
waging a war of resistance against aggression throughout 
the country. The fundamental task at this stage was to 
mobilize all forces to strive for victory in the war of 
resistance against aggression and to fulfill the task of 
fighting for democracy in the course of striving for 
victory in the war.” 
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The author continues: “On 25 August, the CPC Central 
Committee Revolutionary Military Commission issued 
an order on reorganization and announced that the First, 
Second, and Fourth Front Armies of the Chinese 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army and the Red Army in 
northern Shaanxi had been reorganized into the Eighth 
Route Army of the National Revolution Army. The Red 
Army Front Committee Headquarters became the Head- 
quarters of the Eighth Route Army. Zhu De was com- 
mander in chief; Peng Dehuai was deputy commander in 
chief; Ye Jianying was chief of staff; Zuo Quan was 
deputy chief of staff; Ren Bizhi was director of the 
political department; and Deng Xiaoping was deputy 
director. Under the Eighth Route Army were the 1 1 5th, 
120th, and 129th Divisions. In December 1937, the Red 
Army guerrillas in the south were reorganized into the 
New Fourth Army.” The author goes on to discuss the 
soldiers’ reluctance to change their uniforms. 


Later in the chapter, the author recounts how, in late 
August 1937, the Eighth Route Army set off for northern 
China, which she describes as a region under the heel of 
the Japanese aggressors. On 23 September 1937, the 
headquarters of the Eighth Route Army, led by Com- 
mander in Chief Zhu De, arrived at Nanru Village, 
Wutai County, Shanxi, and stayed there. Thus, the 
Eighth Route Army was at the very forefront in the war 
against Japanese aggression. The author describes the 
victory won by the 115th Division of the Eighth Route 
Army at Pingxing Pass on 23 September 1937. Over 
1,000 enemy troops and 100 enemy vehicles were 
destroyed, and large amounts of arms and ammunition 
were seized. The author also mentions the battles fought 
to defend Taiyuan, which, due to a disparity in strength, 
fell into the hands of the Japanese on 8 November 1937. 
The fall of Shanghai on 12 November and that of 
Nanjing on 13 December were also discussed. After the 
fall of Nanjing, “over 300,000 innocent Chinese civilians 
were collectively shot, burned, or buried alive!” 


In the last part of the chapter, the author writes about 
two things. One is the establishment in Taiyuan c" > 
September 1937 of a united front organization, he 
Battlefield General Mobilization Committee of the 
Second War Zone of the National Revolution War, in 
response to the proposal made by Zhou Enlai and Peng 
Dehuai to Yan Xishan, commander in chief of the 
Second War Zone. The chairman of the committee was 
Xu Fanting, a patriotic Kuomintang general, and the 
representative of the Eighth Route Army was Deng 
Xiaoping. The committee was of a “war-time political 
power nature” as well as “a leading organization for 
mobilizing the masses to support and participate in the 
war of resistance against aggression.” The author gives a 
brief account of the work of the committee. 


The author also relates how, on 12 October 1937, the 
Headquarters of the Eighth Route Army sent Fuzhong, 
Lu Dingyi, Huang Zhen, and approximately 500-600 
men, led by Deng Xiaoping, to southwestern Shanxi to 
recruit new soldiers. In less than two months, more than 
3,000 young men joined the Eighth Route Army. 
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This installment takes up four-fifths of the page. 


The 8 October issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 47—The Polit- 
ical Commissar of the 129th Division” of the biography 
My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


In the beginning of the chapter, the author says that “in 
January 1938, the Headquarters of the Eighth Route 
Army gave instructions on Deng Xiaoping’s replacement 
of Zhang Hao as the political commissar of the 129th 
Division. Deng Xiaoping was not yet 34 at the time.” 
“On 18 January, father arrived at Xihetou Village, 
Liaoxian County, Shanxi Province, where the troops 
were stationed.” The author then gives a short biography 
of Liu Bocheng, who was the commander of the division. 
The author says: “Father once said, ‘I was more than 10 
years younger than he. Our dispositions and preferences 
were not exactly the same, but we cooperated very well. 
People used to link ‘Liu’ and ‘Deng’ together, and, in our 
hearts, we also felt that we were inseparable. Working 
and fighting side by side with Bocheng made me feel very 
happy.”” The author says that “the profound friendship 
between father and Marshal Liu lasted many decades.” 


The author then writes about the 129th Division’s vic- 
tories in the battles fought against the Japanese aggres- 
sors at Changshengkou, Shentouling, and Xiangtangpu 
on 21 February, 16 March, and 31 March 1938 respec- 
tively. She also describes the division’s victory at ‘he 
battle fought in the Changle Village area, beginning 

16 April 1938. The battle lasted 23 days. Over 4,0uu 
Japanese troops were annihilated, and 18 counties in 
southeastern Shanxi were recovered. The author goes on 
to say that, from November 1937 to the end of 1938, the 
129th Division developed very rapidly to include 13 
regiments, with nearly 30,000 troops. The Shanxi- 
Hebei-Shandong-Henan base area for the resistance of 
Japanese aggression was established, which had a popu- 
lation of 23 million. Beginning from October 1938, the 
war of resistance against Japanese aggression in China, 
aS predicted by Mao Zedong, entered a stalemate from a 
defensive stage. 


At the end of the chapter, the author lists the mopping- 
up operations carried out by the Japanese troops and the 
counter- mopping-up operations carried out by 129th 
Division from January to August in 1939, the third year 
of the war of resistance against Japanese aggression. 
Then the author says that, around August 1939, her 
father and the Division Commander Liu Bocheng left 
Taihang Shan to attend an enlarged meeting of the 
Political Buerau in Yanan. There, “in the beginning of 
September 1939, father, with the warm- hearted help of 
his friends and comrades-in-arms, was married. The 
bride’s name was Zhuo Lin.” 


This installment takes up the whole page and is accom- 
panied by a photograph with the following caption: “In 
January 1938, Deng Xiaoping was appointed political 
commissar of the 129th Division of the Eighth Route 
Army. This is a group photograph of the leaders of the 


129th Division taken in Tongyu Town, Liaoxian County 
(Zuoquan County today), Shanxi. Beginning from the 
left: Li Da, Deng Xiaoping, Liu Bocheng, and Cai 
Shufan.” 


The 9 October issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 48—Pu Zaiting, 
Grandfather on My Mother's Side” of the biography My 
Father, Deng Xiaoping.“ 


In the first half of the chapter, the author describes her 
grandfather on her mother’s side. The author says her 
mother’s original name was Pu Qiongying, and she was 
born in the family of Pu Zaiting, a noted Yunnan 
entrepreneur. Pu Zaiting was of the Han nationality and 
was born in Xuanwei County around 1870. He was 
interested in doing business even when he was young. He 
secretly left home at 14 and joined a team of merchants 
who used horses to carry their goods. In 1920, he set up 
the Xuanhe Company, which manufactured canned 
ham. This company later closed, and he set up the 
Dayouheng Company, also a canned ham manufacturer, 
which went on to open 26 branch offices at home and 
abroad. 


The author says that her grandfather was “a member of 
the national bourgeoisie” and, as such, he “easily 
accepted the political stance of the bourgeois democratic 
revolution.” He made donations to General Cai E when 
the latter staged an uprising in Kunming against Yuan 
Shikai’s plot to restore the monarchy. He also joined the 
Northern Expedition of 1926-27 against the warlords 
and was appointed director of the Military Supplies 
General Bureau and the Tobacco and Wine Monopoly 
Bureau of the Yunnan Army in Guangdong. In 1923, he 
was given the military rank of major general. 


In the second part of the chapter, the author writes about 
the decline in Pu Zaiting’s career. In May 1925, after 
Tang Jiyao, a warlord of Yunnan, overthrew the Guang- 
zhou Revolutionary Government, he was put under 
house arrest, possibly for joining the Northern Expedi- 
tion or possibly for corruption. He was later released. In 
Yunnan, he was sentenced to jail for economic crimes, 
but he bribed the officials and his butler went to prison 
instead. His canned ham business also shrank. 


The author also describes Pu Zaiting’s children. His 
eldest son was his right-hand man in the family business. 
His second son studied in the Whampoa Military 
Academy and took part in the Northern Expedition. He 
did not like military life, however, and left the Army to 
join his father’s business. His third son studied in Japan 
and was once a CPC member, but he later left the party 
and took charge of a small business. Pu Zaiting had four 
daughters. The eldest was married when she was still 
very young, and the other three are Pu Daiying, Pu 
Shiying, and Pu Qiongying. They all left home to study 
in the north and joined the CPC. 


The author says: “Looking at Pu Zaiting’s life as a whole, 
it was indeed a lively history of struggle and a history of 
the struggle of a pioneer in China’s national industry. He 
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was ambitions, courageous, resourceful, and well-versed 
in business. He inclined toward the revolution and was 
progressive in opposing the feudal monarchy. At the 
same time, however, he was one of the old- style indi- 
viduals typical of feudalism. He was courageous in 
starting a new undertaking but was subject to the con- 
straints of the semi-feudal and semi-colonial society. On 
one hand, he developed industry and commerce, while, 
on the other, he wanted to join the military. However, he 
was jostled by both the warlords and the bureaucratic 
forces.” “This is the tragedy of Pu Zaiting as well as the 
tragedy of China’s national capitalism.” 


This installment takes up four-fifths of the page. 


Chapters 49-52 
HK0411062093 


{Editorial Report] The 11 October issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION carries, on page 4, 
“Chapter 49—From Pu Qiongying to Zhuo Lin” of the 
biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


This chapter is devoted to a detailed description of the 
past life of the author's mother Zhuo Lin, whose 
Original name was Pu Qiongying. Pu Qiongying was 
born in April 1916 to the well-off family of an indus- 
trialist who produced canned ham in Xuanwei County, 
Yunnan Province. When she was a child, she was 
taught by a teacher from an old-style private school. 
She then studied in a middle school in Kunming. Ever 
since her childhood, she had witnessed the low social 
status, bitter experiences, and tragedies of the women 
among her relatives. She was resentful about their 
unfair treatment. Moreover, she was also enlightened 
by the revolutionary books and pamphlets dissemi- 
nating communism which had been brought home by 
her elder brother from Japan. She wanted to shake off 
the feudal restraints of her family and to go to study in 
Beiping. In 1932, she entered the Beijing No. | Girls’ 
School. When she was only 19, she took part in 
demonstrations in Beiping on 9 and 16 December 
1935, denouncing Japanese aggression and the trai- 
torous acts of the Nanjing Kuomintang Government. 
The author says that “to Pu Qiongying, the participa- 
tion in the December Ninth student movement led to 
a qualitative leap in ideology. Her pure heart was 
upgraded from merely trying to shake off the trammels 
of feudalism and seeking freedom of marriage and 
emanacipation of her personality to a broader political 
and ideological realm. This laid the foundation for her 
embarking on the revolutionary road in the near 
future.” In 1936, she graduated from middle school 
and was admitted into the Physics Department of 
Beijing University. 

According to the author, while Pu Qiongying was 
studying in Beijing University, two of her elder sisters, 
Pu Daiying and Pu Shiying, also went to study in 
Beiping. Not long afterward, Pu Daiyiny left for Yanan. 
Pu Shiying and Pu Qiongying also went to Yanan in 
November 1937 and entered the Shaanbei Public 
School, graduating three or four months later. Pu 


spring of 1938, Deng Xiaoping was carrying out combat 
mobilization among soldiers in Licheng County, 


period between September 1939 and end of 1940. This 
installment takes up four-fifths of the page. 


War of Resistance Against Japanese ‘ 
author says that “by the end of 1940, our armed forces 
had developed to 500,000 troops and the population of 
the base areas was as many as 100 million.” On the 
battlefield in northern China, there were 300,000 Japa- 
nese troops and 100,000 puppet troops. On the same 
battlefield, there were nearly 500,000 Kuomintang 
troops. However, the “die-hards of the Kuomintang, 
instead of joining hands with the CPC in resisting the 
Japanese, regarded the CPC as a serious hidden danger 
and continuously iaunched military offensives and eco- 
nomic blockades against the democratic base areas for 
resisting Japanese aggression.” The author says that 
during the previous two years “the CPC troops beat back 
about 60 percent of the Japanese invading troops and all 
puppet troops, smashed nearly 100 ‘mopping-up opera- 
tions’ carried out by 1,000 to 50,000 enemy troops each, 
fought more than 10,000 battles, and wiped out large 
numbers of Japanese and troops.” The author 
continues to say that “in 1941, with attacks from both 


s 


In the last part of the chapter, the author recounts the 
large- scale “mopping-up operations” carried out by the 


smashed such operations in 1942. The author also men- 
tions the atrocities committed by the Japanese troops on 
civilians. They even gave orders to kill all the people and 
burn all the houses in the “enemy zones.” As a result, the 
shocking “no- man” zones were created by the Japanese 
troops in some places in northern China. The author 
ends this chapter by saying: “To the Eighth Route Army 
which persisted in the War of Resistance Against Japa- 
nese Aggression in northern China, the years 1941 and 
1942 were the toughest years of the eight years of war.” 


This chapter takes up the whole page and is accompanied 
by a photograph in the middle of the page. The caption 
of the photograph reads: “To save the critical situation 
in northern China, the main forces of the Eighth Route 
Army, led by Zhu De (the one standing and using 
binoculars) and others, were crossing the Huang He at 
Zhichuan town, Hancheng County, Shaanxi, heading for 
the war front line of resistance against Japanese aggres- 
sion in the East. From the left of those sitting are: Zuo 
Quan, Ren Bishi, and Deng Xiaoping” 


The 14 October issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 52—On the Way 
to Restoration and Development” of the biography My 
Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


At the beginning of the chapter, the author says that 
“1934 was a critical year in which the international war 
against fascism was heading for victory and was also a 
critical year in which the War of Resistance Against 
Japanese Aggression in China extricated itself from a 
difficult position and was on its way to restoration and 
development.” The author gives a brief account of 
victories over fascism won in various battles around the 
world in 1943. She then mentions victories over the 


overwhelming majority of people in the Taihang area 


manual spinning machine was set up. He took the lead in 
learning spinning. His wife Zhuo Lin and other female 
comrades also worked in the fields to grow grain.” 


In the last part of the chapter, the author says that “on 6 
October 1943, the CPC Central Committee made the 


alyue, 
Shandong-Henan District CPC Committees of the 


Division, and the Taihang, Taiyue, Southern Hebei, and 
Hebei- Military Districts were put 


Northern Bureau.” He “began to take charge of the 
overall military and government work in the Northern 
Bureau and the Shanxi- Hebei-Shandong-Henan area” 
and “it was a heavy task.” The author adds: “However, 
by that time, father was over 39 and had become a 
leading cadre with substantial experience in politics, the 
military, and other aspects.” 

This installment takes up four-fifths of the page. 


Chapters 53-55 
HK091 1060393 


{Editorial Report] The 15 October issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION carries, on page 4, 
“Chapter 53—Victory of the Sacred War of Resistance 
Against Japanese Aggression” of the biography My 
Father, Deng Xiaoping. 
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At the beginning of the chapter, the author says that “in 
1944, the world antifascist war entered the stage of a 
large-scale counteroffensive.” “On the battlefield in 
China, the Chinese military and civilians, who had 
persisted in the war of resistance against Japanese 
aggression for seven years, were no longer passive, but 
were gaining the initiative and beginning to launch 
offensives in the enemy’s rear areas.” “The Kuomintang 
had suffered repeated setbacks on the frontal battlefields 
and in a short period of several months had lost several 
thousand square kilometers of land and several hundred 
thousand troops.” “The heroic Eighth Route Army in 
the rear areas of the vast expanse of land occupied by the 
enemy in north China formed a striking contrast to the 
Kuomintang troops. From 1944, the difficult situation 
began to change and it launched active and flexible 
offensives against the Japanese aggressors.” “The policy 
formulated for mountain areas in the Taihang Moun- 
tains, the North China Plain, and the Shanxi- 
Hebei-Shandong-Henan area, was to launch offensive 
operations, to wage counterattacks against the enemy in 
some localities, to resolutely strike blows at the enemy's 
“mopping-up operations,’ to protect production and 
grain, and to defend the base areas.” In 1944, spring- 
summer and autumn-winter offensives were launched in 
some localities in the Shanxi-Hebei- Shandong-Henan 
area. “By the end of 1944, under the direct leadership of 
the Northern Bureau and the Eighth Route Army Head- 
quarters, the military and civilians of the Shanxi-Hebei- 
Shandong-Henan area had annihilated a total of 76,000 
enemy troops, recovered | 1 county towns, liberated over 
5 million people, and recovered from enemy hands over 
60,000 square km of land. This brought about a change 
in the war situation favorable to us.” 


In the next part of the chapter, the author gives a detailed 
description of her father’s outstanding work in party, 
government, and military affairs while he was working as 
acting secretary of the Northern Bureau from October 
1943. The author then says “1945 was the year of the 
people's victory over fascism and also the year of the 
Chinese people's victory in the war of resistance against 
Japanese aggression after a bitter struggle of nearly eight 
years.” “After a long period of war, the general strategic 
situation was more unfavorable to the Japanese troops. 
They were defeated in one campaign after another, their 
morale was lower, and their combat ability clearly 
reduced.” “In contrast, our Communist Party and the 
Eighth Route Army, through a partial counteroffensive, 
party consolidation, and rectification of incorrect work- 
styles, had achieved great development politically, mili- 
tarily, and economically. We had base areas with a total 
population of over 90 million people, over 2 million 
militiamen, and 780,000 regular troops.” 


In the last part of the chapter, the author mentions the 
Seventh CPC National Congress held in Yanan from 23 
April to 11 June 1945. The congress reviewed and 
summed up the past and put forth the tasks and policies 
for various fronts.“ “Among the 44 members of the 
Central Committee elected at the Seventh CPC National 
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Congress was the name Deng Xiaoping.“ The author 
then gives a list of major international and domestic 
events, including Japan's announcement of its surrender 
on 15 August 1945. At the end of the chapter, the author 
says “in the eight years of the war of resistance against 
Japanese aggression, the Chinese military and civilians 
made the greatest sacrifices. The Chinese people suffered 
over 18 million casualties and the Chinese troops suf- 
fered 4 million casualties.“ ’'In the eight years of the war 
of resistance against Japanese aggression, the victories of 
the Chinese military and civilians were also most bril- 
liant, particularly those of the people’s army led by the 
CPC on the battlefields in the enemy's rear. They fought 
over 125,000 battles and annihilated over 527,000 Jap- 


anese troops and over 1.18 million puppet troops.“ 
This installment takes up four-fifths of the page. 


The 16 October issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 54—Giving Tit 
for Tat, Fighting for Every Inch of Land” of the biog- 
raphy My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


The author first mentions the situation in China fol- 
lowing the war of resistance against Japanese aggression. 
The CPC had 1.2 million troops and 2.2 million mili- 
tiamen. Liberated areas with a total population of 100 
million were scattered over 19 provinces. The Kuom- 
intang had 4.4 million troops and most of the territory 
and population of China were under its rule. However, 
the main forces of the Kuomintang troops were very far 
away from east and north China, being in southwest and 
northwest China. The Chinese people were universally 
opposed to civil war and dictatorship and demanded 
peace and democracy. The United States, Britain, and 
the Soviet Union, out of their own interests, were also 
opposed to such a war in China. Consequently, Chiang 
Kai-shek invited Mao Zedong to Chongqing to discuss 
various important issues at home and abroad. On 28 
August, Mao Zedong led a CPC delegation to Chongqing 
to hold talks with the Kuomintang and Chiang Kai-shek. 


The author says, “in accordance with the decision of the 
Central Committee, the CPC Shanxi-Hebei-Shandong- 
Henan Bureau was set up at that time [the end of August 
1945] to unify leadership over the Taihang, Taiyue, 
Hebei-Shandong-Henan, and Southern Hebei liberated 
areas. Deng Xiaoping was appointed secretary of the 
bureau. At the same time, the 129th Division was 
changed into the Shanxi-Hebei-Shandong-Henan Mili- 
tary Zone, and under it were the Fifth Column and the 
Hebei-Shandong-Henan, Southern Hebei, Taihang, and 
Taiyue Military Districts. Liu Bocheng was appointed 
commander and Deng Xiaoping the political com- 
missar. The whole military zone had field armed forces 
comprising over 80,000 troops and local armed forces of 
over 230,000 troops.” 


The author says “while the Chongqing talks were going 
on, the Kuomintang sent 36 armies comprising 73 divi- 
sions to the liberated areas in the middle of September in 
an attempt to control as soon as possible strategic 


positions in north China and east China.” The author 
then describes the Shangdang Campaign, fought in the 
hinterland of the Taihang Mountains from 7 September 
to 12 October 1945. The author quotes Mao Zedong as 
saying “all their 13 divisions were annihilated. They had 
a total of 38,000 troops in the offensive and we sent out 
31,000 troops. Of their 38,000 troops, 35,000 were 
annihilated, 2,000 fled, and 1,000 scattered.” Immedi- 
ately after the victory of the Shangdang Campaign, the 
author’s second-eldest sister Deng Nan was born. The 
author says that as was the case with Deng Nan, her 
eldest sister Deng Lin and her elder brother Deng Pufang 
were also born, in 194] and 1944 respectively, in the 
Taihang Mouniain area. 


“On 10 October 1945, the CPC and the Chinese Kuom- 
intang signed in Chongqing the ‘Minutes of Talks 
Between the Government and the CPC Representatives,’ 
that is, the ‘October 10th Agreement.’ The two sides 


agreed to carry out long-term cooperation and to avoid 
civil war.” 


In the latter part of the chapter, the author writes about 
the victory of the Pinghan Campaign, which was fought 
at Handan of Hebei Province from the middle of 
October to 2 November 1945 and which was personally 
commanded by Liu Bocheng and Deng Xiaoping. “In 
this campaign, the New Eighth Army changed sides; 
more than 3,000 enemy troops were wounded or killed; 
Ma Fawu, deputy commander of the 11th War Theater 
and concurrently commander of the 40th Army, and 
over 17,000 troops under him were taken prisoner, and 
large amounts of weapons and materials were seized.” 
The author also quotes a long passage of what her father 
said about the Shangdang and Pinghan Campaigns at a 
meeting on 20 November 1989 with his old comrades-in- 
arms who met to compile the history of the Second Field 
Army (the Liu-Deng Field Army was finally reorganized 
as the Second Field Army). 


This installment takes up the whole page and is accom- 
panied by a photograph at the center bottom of the page. 
The caption reads: “After Japan surrendered, the Kuo- 
mintang reactionaries played the trick of holding peace 
talks on the one hand, and launching attacks on the 
liberated areas on the other. Deng \ savping called on the 
officers and men of the Shanxi-Hebei-Shandong-Henan 
armed forces to do all they could to ‘counterattack’ and 
to safeguard the fruits of the victories of the revolution.” 


The 18 October issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 55—On the Eve 
of the Civil War” of the biography Afy Father, Deng 
Xiaoping. 


In the first part of the chapter, the author writes about 
the sufferings of the Chinese people immediately after 
the war of resistance against Japanese aggression. “The 
rate of inflation grew by a big margin, two-thirds of the 
factories, mines, and enterprises in areas formerly occu- 
pied by enemy or puppet troops were not in operation, 
national industrial and commercial enterprises closed 


down one after another, the number of unemployed 
increased day by day, and the rural economy was in 
depression.” The author also lists rallies held in various 
Cities opposing civil war. 

The author mentions the arrival of General Marshall as 
the special representative of the U.S. president. She says 
“Marshall’s mission was first, to ‘mediate’ the conflict 
between the Chinese Kuomintang and the CPC, and 
second, to continue to give full support to the Kuom- 
intang and to help transport Kuomintang troops to 
northeast and north China. The ultimate U.S. aim was to 
establish a pro-U.S. China ruled by the Kuomintang’s 
Chiang Kai-shek and controlled by it without resorting 
to war.” “On 5 January 1946, the Kuomintang and the 
CPC reached an initial agreement on ending domestic 
military conflict.” “On 10 January, the Kuomintang and 
the CPC officially signed a cease-fire agreement.” The 
author says that “in reality, the United States was 
helping the Kuomintang to make war preparations under 
the name of mediation.” She lists concrete figures 
regarding U.S. military aid provided for the Kuom- 
intang. She also says “the United States also officially 
formed a military advisory delegation consisting of 
2,000 men. It was actually a military organization for 
becoming directly involved in, planning, and com- 
manding the civil war in China.” 


In the latter part of the chapter, the author provides facts 
to show that the war did not stop after the cease-fire 
agreement was signed. “From January to June 1946, the 
Kuomintang troops launched major or minor attacks on 
various liberated areas on 4,365 occasions with a total of 
2.7 million troops. They captured 40 cities and 2,577 
villages and towns in the liberated areas.” “In the 
Shanxi-Hebei- Shandong-Henan liberated area, the Kuo- 
mintang troops launched major or minor attacks on 920 
occasions from 14 January to end of April 1946, that is, 
an average of eight times a day.” “Led by Liu Bocheng 
and Deng Xiaoping, the military and civilians of the 
Shanxi-Hebei- Shandong-Henan liberated area gave tit 
for tat and fought for every inch of land.” 


In the last part of the chapter, the author writes about her 
parents living together for the first time with their three 
children in Wuan County after the Liu-Deng headquar- 
ters moved there in December 1945. The children had 
been in the care of some local people. They were thin and 
weak from malnutrition. “On 2 March 1946, the leading 
organs of the Shanxi-Hebei-Shandong-Henan Military 
Zone moved from Wuan to Handan City.” The author's 
parents and her elder brother and sisters also went to 
Handan. 


This installment takes up half the page. 


Chapters 56-58 
HK1011063493 


[Editorial Report] The 19 October issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION publishes, on page four, 
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“Chapter 56—The Outbreak of All-Round Civil War” of 
the biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


In the beginning of the chapter, the author compares the 
strength of the Kuomintang and the CPC at the outbreak 
of the civil war. “Chiang Kai-shek had a total of 4.3 
million troops; all the arms and equipment taken over 
from the Japanese aggressors troops, which were enough 
to arm | million men; and large quantities of U.S. aid in 
various forms. Of his 88 reorganized divisions, 22 used 
U.S. arms and equipment either exclusively or in part. 
He had a large number of artillery troops, airplanes, 
warships, and tanks. He also had far more war resources 
than those of his opponent. He occupied 76 percent of 
the territory of the country and had 7! percent of the 
total population. He had under his control almost all the 
large cities, main cross-country communications lines, 
and modern industries.” The CPC “had a total of only 
1.27 million troops armed with infantry weapons and a 
small quantity of artillery seized from the hands of the 
Japanese and puppet troops. It had under its control 2.3 
million square km of the territory and 136 million of the 
total population. It basically had no modern industry.” 
“The ratio between the strength of the Kuomintang and 
that of the CPC was 3.4:1."° However, “the CPC Central 
Committee declared publicly: ‘Despite U.S. aid, Chiang 
Kai-shek does not have the support of the people, the 
morale of his troops is low, and he has economic 
difficulties. Although we do not have forcign aid, we 
enjoy the people’s support, the morale of our troops is 
high, and we manage our economy well. Therefore, we 
can defeat Chiang Kai-shek. The whole party should 
have full confidence in this.” 


The author then says “a civil war on a large scale began 
in June 1946.” “On 26 June, Chiang Kai-shek assembled 
more than 20 divisions to launch an offensive against the 
CPC's Central Plain Liberated Area.” “At the same time, 
the Kuomintang used 58 brigades to atiack the CPC's 
East China Liberated Area.” However, “by October 
1946, over 70,000 enemy troops had been annihilated.” 
The author then describes how the Longhai Campaign, 
10-22 August 1946, was won by the Shanxi- 
Hebei-Shandong-Henan Field Army in accordance with 
the war plan drawn up by Liu Bocheng and Deng 
Xiaoping. In this campaign, “our Army annihilated a 
total of 16,000 enemy troops, and captured five county 
towns and 10 railway stations. More than 150 km of 
railway was destroyed.” The author also mentions how 
Deng Xiaoping criticized Yang Yong’s troops for dam- 
aging the cooking utensils and furniture of the people 
during the campaign, and asked them to compensate for 
the losses. The author also mentions the victory won by 
the troops of Liu Bocheng and Deng Xiaoping in the 
Dingtao Campaign, 2-8 September 1946, in Shandong. 
“Ata cost of 3,500 casualties, our Army annihilated four 
brigades with about 17,000 men and took prisoner Zhao 
Xitian, lieutenant general commander of the reorganized 
Third Division.” 
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In the latter part of the chapter, the author writes about 


In the last part of the chapter, the author gives an 
account of the Juye-Jinxiang-Yutai Campaign, 30 
December 1946 to 16 January 1947. The author says: 
“In this campaign, Liu Bocheng and Deng Xiaoping gave 
play to their superb art of command.” She also quotes a 


F 
i 
: 
: 
: 


i campaign, the 
paign, 24 Jonuary to 11 February 1947, fought by the Liu 
Bocheng-Denig Xiaoping Field Army. At the end of the 
chapter, the author says “by February 1947, in a period 
of eight months, the CPC armed forces had annihilated a 
total of 710,000 Kuomintang troops, grown to 1.6 mil- 
lion troops, gained rich experience in comparatively 
large-scale battles of annihilation, improved their arms 
and equipment, and established the artillery troops.” On 


hod been reduced from “the 117 brigades of October 
46 to 85.” “After repeated and overall trials of 
rength in the preceeding eight months, the total mili- 


erated areas.” 
This installment takes up five-sixths . . the page. 


My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


In the beginning of the chapter, the author says the 
Kuomintang was keenly aware of the need for U.S. 
support in the war against the CPC, and “in exchange for 
U.S. support, the Kuomintang did not hesitate to pay 
any price, including bartering away national and state 
interests.” She then lists unequal treaties and agreements 
the Kuomintang signed with the United States, and says: 
“U.S. troops stationed in China could do anything at will 
in China's territory, posing in stately fashion as occupi- 
ers.” “From August 1945 to July 1946, there occurred no 
fewer than 3,800 incidents of atrocities committed by 
U.S. troops, and more than 3,300 Chinese were killed or 
wounded in Shanghai, Nanjing, Beiping, Tianjin, and 
Qingdao alone.” The author then mentions anti-U.S. 
demonstrations held by students in Beiping on 30 
December 1946, as well as demonstrations held by 


$1 


students in other major Chinese cities. The author also 
mentions the serious economic problems—including 
financial deficits, unemployment, and inflation—caused 
by the political and economic policies of the Kuom- 
intang. “The Kuomintang was an utter failure in the cyes 
of the Chinese people.” 


In another part of the chapter, the author writes about 
batiles fought between the Kuomintang and the CPC. 
She first tells about the “Huanghe defense linc,” saying 
that “Chiang Kai-shek amassed 94 brigades” and 
“formed the 1,000-km ‘Huanghe Defense Line,” begin- 
ning from Fenglingdu in the west to Shandong’s Jinan in 
the east.” She then gives an account of how the Kuom- 
intang sent 34 divisions with 250,000 men to attack 
Yanan in March 1947, and how Mao Zedong and the 
central organs “temporarily abandoned” Yanan to pre- 
serve the strength of the armed forces. She also mentions 
the offensive against Chen Yi's troops in Shandong 
which was launched by the Kuomintang at the end of 
March using 60 brigades with some 450,000 men. After 
this, the author writes about the victory won by the 
troops of Liu Bocheng and Deng Xiaoping in the 
Northern Henan Counteroffensive, 23 March to 25 May 
1947; the victory won by the Fourth Column, led by 
Chen Geng, in the Southern Shanxi Counterofiensive; 
the victory won by Chen Yi's troops at Menglianggu in 
Shandong, the victory won by Nic Rongzhen's troops in 
the Zhengtai Campaign in the Shanxi-Chahar-Hebei 
area; and the victory won by the troops of Lin Biao and 
Luo Ronghuan in an offensive in the northeast. The 
author says at the beginning of 1947, “tremendous” and 
“fundamental” changes had taken place in the war 
situation in China. “The total number of Kuomintang 
troops had decreased from 4.3 million to 3.7 millon, of 
which the regular troops had decreased from 2 million to 
1.5 million.” “Chiang Kai- shek had lost the ability to 
launch a large-scale offensive.” On the other hand, “the 
total number of CPC troops had increased from 1.27 
million to 1.95 million, of which the regular troops had 
increased from 610,000 to more than | million.” The 
CPC troops “had entered a stage of partial counteroffen- 
sives on the Shanxi-Hebei- Shandong-Henan, the 
Shanxi-Chahar-Hebei, and the northeast battlefields.” 


In the last part of the chapter, the author gives a detailed 
description of how on 3 June 1947 Liu Bocheng and 
Deng Xiaoping received an order from the Central 
Committee on breaking through the Hwanghe Defense 
Line by the end of June, and how their troops success- 
fully crossed the Huang He on 30 June 1947. “In one 
night, the main forces of the Liu Bocheng-Deng 
Xiaoping troops—four columns, with more than 
120,000 men-—fought their way across the natural moat 
of the Huang He along a 150-km stretch, and set foot on 
land to the south of the river.” “The troops of Liu 
Bocheng and Deng Xiaoping, fighting their way across 
Huang He, raised the curtain on strategic counteroffen- 
sives launched by the Chinese People’s Liberation 
Army.” 


This installment takes up three quarters of the page. 


The 21 October issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 


which was won by the troops led by Liu Bocheng and 
Deng Xiaoping after they crossed the Huang He. The 
started on 8 July 1947 and iasied 28 


ince tiaeio ts Clnsatien tka Comal Commies 
ordered Liu and Deng “to make up their minds; abandon 
the rear areas; march straight to the Dabie Mountains; 
capture two or three dozen counties, with the Dabie 
Mountains as the center; mobilize the masses; set up 
base areas; and attract the enemy to fighting a mobile 
war.” Regarding the importance of the Dabie Moun- 
tains, the author quotes her father as saying: “To main- 
ee oes 
the Dabie Mountains under control.” “Both we 
SF an aiiee wtp cette Te to ls Ee, 
tains!” “The Dabie Mountains are a good strategic 
forward position; they are close to the Chang Jiang and 


important springboard for fighting a way across the 
Chee June” 


The author says: “The Central Committee gave specific 
instructions, asking Liu Bocheng and Deng Xiaoping to 
take the time until the middie of August for rest and 
reorganization of the troops before making any attack.” 
Later, they “received a secret telegram “personally 
drafied by Mao Zedong,” saying there were “great diffi- 
culties“ in Shaanxi. The author says “the reasons Liv 
and Deng Xiaoping fought their way across the 
Huang He were to realize the strategy of counteroffen- 
sive, and to attract and annihilate the enemy. What was 
more important was to alleviate the difficult situation in 
northern Shaanxi, the Central Committee, and 
Chairman Mao.“ Therefore, “on 7 August 1947, Liu 
Bocheng and Deng Xiaoping ordered the troops to start 
from the Yuncheng area in the southwest of Shandong 
and marched toward the south.” “The southwest of 
Shandong is 1,000 li from the Dabie Mountains in 
Anhui. On the whee hers were natural barriers, including areas 
a oe the Sha He, the Ru 
. In addition, they were intercepted 
hundred thousand enemy troops.” 
ves a description of the difficulties the 
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troops of Liu Bocheng and Deng Xiaoping met with 
during the march. “On 27 August 1947, all the troops of 
the Liu Bocheng-Deng Xiaoping Field Army crossed the 
Huai He“ and “entered the Dabie Mountain areas, thus 
victoriously fulfilling the strategic mission of making a 
1,000-1i leap into the Dabie Mountains.“ 


This installment takes up five-sixths of the page and is 
accompanied by two photographs. One is to the left of 
the page, just above the fold. Its caption reads: “After 
victoriously arriving in the Dabie Mountains, Deng 
Xiaoping speaks at a mecting of all cadres, encouraging 
them to proceed from the interests of the whole and to be 
brave in shouldering heavy responsibilities.” The other 
is to the right of the page, just below the fold. Its caption 
reads: “Pressing forward to the Dabic Mountains: Liu 
Bocheng, who is over 50, is on an arduous march 
together with the fighters, climbing mountains and 
wading through water.” 


Chapters 59-60 
11K 1611122793 


{Editorial Report] The 22 October issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION carries on page 4 “Chap- 
ter 59—Fighting for State Power” from the biography 
My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


In this chapter, the author describes how troops led by 
Liu Bocheng and Deng Xiaoping, after coming to the 
Dabie Mountains on 27 Augusi 1947, succeeded in 
gaining a firm foothold in the Dabie Mountain area by 
overcoming various difficulties, such as the enemy's 
incessant attacks, the shortage of military supplies, and 
the adverse effects on the local people which resulted 
from policy mistakes made by the cadres of previous 
democratic regimes. 

The author illustrates her narrative with examples of 
how Deng Xiaoping enforced strict discipline. A deputy 
company commander was shot for violating discipline 
because he took a bolt of cotton fabric and a package of 
noodles from the local people. Some soldiers who 
drained a pond to catch fish to celebrate the Spring 
Festival were asked to compensate the peasants for the 
water, which they had set aside for the dry season. 


The author quotes her father’s remarks about how the 
Sixth Column implemented the policy of “avoiding 
battles and gaining a firm foothold.” The column 
“rushed from the cast to the west today and will rush 
back tomorrow. They shuttled back and forth on the hilly 
region innumerable times to outmancuver the enemy 
troops and puzzie them. The other troops basically did 
not move, but were appropriately scattered in different 
places to avoid meeting the enemy.” The author also 
mentions how her father, in view of the serious threat 
posed by enemy activities, wrote a report to Mao Zedong 
asking that he stop the agrarian reform program and 
implement the policy of reducing rents and interest rates 
in the Dabie Mountain arca. His request was approved. 
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This chapier takes up the entire page and is accompanied 
by a photograph on the right side of the page, just below 
the fold. The caption of the photograph reads: ‘While 
Busy With Fighting, the Shanxi- Hebei-Shandong-Henan 
Field Army Was Carrying Out Party Consolidation and 
a New Type of Army Consolidation Campaign. Deng 
Xiaoping Makes a Mobilization Report.” 


The 23 October issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries on page 4 “Chapter 60—On the Eve of 
a Decisive Battle” from the biography My Father, Deng 
Xiaoping. 


In the beginning of the chapter, the author describes the 
“small” but “efficient” headquarters of the Liu Bocheng- 
Deng Xiaoping Field Army. The author says: ““While 
they were north of the Huang He, the Liu Bocheng-Deng 
Xiaoping Field Army had a total of over 100,000 troops. 
Under the Liu Bocheng-Deng Xiaoping Field Army 
Headquarters were several units at the department level: 
the combat, confidential, intelligence, communications, 
military and political units. The number of staff for each 
department ranged from 10 to 20.” “The Liu Bocheng- 
Deng Xiaoping Headquarters never set up a general 
office or secretariat, and neither Liu or Deng had a 
personal secretary.” They “worked every day in the 
Combat Section.” “The Combat Section was their 
office.” “In September 1946, the Combat Department 
had only one director and the Combat Section had only 
two combat staff officers. In the spring of 1947, the 
number was increased to four.” “After the troops came 
to the Dabie Mountains, Li Xiannian became the deputy 
commander of the field army. He brought with him four 
combat staff officers and, soon after, the number of staff 
of the Combat Section increased to nine.” One more was 
added to the section “after Chen Yi was appointed 
deputy commander of the Central Plain Field Army in 
May 1948.” 


The author goes on to describe how Liu Bocheng and 
Deng Xiaoping worked in the headquarters and how 
they set high standards for the staff officers. She quotes 
Zhang Shenghua, head of the Combat Section, as saying 
that Deng personally wrote several dozen reports to the 
Central Committee each year. She then says Liu Bocheng 
and Deng Xiaoping stressed the speed, accuracy, and 
professional competence of the staff. 


In the latter part of the chapter, the author says: “To 
strengthen leadership over the Central Plain area, the 
CPC Central Committee decided [date not given]: 1) to 
strengthen the Central Plain Bureau and to appoint Deng 
Xiaoping as the first secretary and Chen Yi as the second 
secretary of the bureau; 2) to establish the Central Plain 
Military Zone with seven military areas under it and to 
appoint Liu Bocheng as the commander, Chen Yi as the 
first deputy commander, Li Xiannian as the second 
deputy commander, and Deng Xiaoping as the political 
commissar; 3) to change the name of the Liu Bocheng- 
Deng Xiaoping Shanxi-Hebei- Shandong-Henan Field 
Army into the Central Plain Field Army with the First, 
Second, Third, Fourth, Sixth, Ninth, and 11th Columns 
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under it, and to put under its command the Chen 
Shiqu-Tang Liang Corps of the East China Field Army.” 


The author goes on to descibe the victories of the CPC 
armed forces on the Central Plain in 1948, including the 
capture of Luoyang in March, the Wanxi Campaign on 2 
May, the Wandong Campaign on 22 May, the Eastern 
Henan Battle on 17 June, and the Xiangfan Campaign 
on 2 July. The author says “from January to July 1948, 
the two strong contingents of the Central Plain Field 
Army and the East China Field Army cooperated with 
one another in the military operations on the Central 
Plain battlefield, annihilated a total of over 200,000 
troops, and liberated important cities and towns, such as 
Luoyang, Kaifeng, and Xiangfan. By then, the defense of 
the Kuomintang troops on the north of the Huai He and 
the Hanshui He was thoroughly shattered.” 


The author continues: “In the second year of the War 
of Liberation, the CPC annihilated a total of 94 bri- 
gades with over 1.52 million men of the Kuomintang 
regular troops, captured or killed 174 officers at the 
general level, liberated a population of 37 million, 
recovered and liberated 155,600 square km of terri- 
tory, and captured 164 cities and towns.” “‘Most of the 
Kuomintang regular troops were only able to hold 
important strategic points and important communica- 
tions lines and had lost the ability to carry out mobile 
military operations.” “When the War of Liberation 
entered its third year in July 1948, the balance of 
military strength between the Kuomintang and the 
CPC had changed from 3.14:1 in 1946 to 1.3:1.” 


In the last part of the chapter, the author says that her 
father attended the Xibaibo Meeting in late July 1948. 
Xibaibo is in Jianping County, Hebei. “He was very 
eager to go there, because he knew that the meeting he 
was going to attend was very important and would 
determine the destiny and future of China. The Xibaibo 
Meeting was indeed an extremely important meeting of 
the CPC. The meeting put forward the strategic mission 
of the whole party: to build a People’s Liberation Army 
with 5 million men, and, in about five years’ time 
beginning from July 1946, to annihilate approximately 
500 brigades (divisions) of the enemy’s regular army so 
as to fundamentally overthrow the reactionary rule of 
Chiang Kai- shek and the Kuomintang.” The meeting 
pointed out that “the Liberation Army still had to fight 
all the battles in the areas north of the Chang Jiang, in 
northern China, and the northeast. The center of the 
whole country was in the central plain.” “The meeting 
also stated that, politically, the establishment of a 
national central government had been off the agenda and 
it was now planned to convene a political consultative 
conference in 1949 to establish a people’s republic and a 
central government.” 


This installment takes up four-fifths of the page and is 
accompanied by a photograph on the right hand side of 
the upper left corner of the page, just above the fold. Its 
caption reads: “Deng Xiaoping Visits a Photograph 
Exhibition on Army Life.” 


Chapters 61-62 
HK1811012793 


[Editorial Report] The 25 October issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION carries on page 4, the 
first part of “Chapter 61—Decisive Campaigns” from 
the biography My Father Deng Xiaoping. In the begin- 
ning of this chapter, the author says that “from Sep- 
tember 1948 to January 1949, the armed forces of the 
CPC successively fought the Liaoxi-Shenyang, Huai He- 
Hai He, and Beiping-Tianjin strategic decisive cam- 
paigns.” The whole installment is devoted to detailed 
description of the first campaign and the first stage of the 
second campaign. 


The Liaoxi-Shenyang Campaign began on 12 September 
1948 and ended on 2 November 1948. “After fighting for 
52 days, our army, at a cost of 69,000 casualties, anni- 
hilated an enemy ‘bandit suppression’ general headquar- 
ters, four corps headquarters, 11 army headquarters, and 
33 reorganized divisions, totalling 472,000 men.” “The 
armed forces of the CPC gained control over the whole 
of the northeast.” “After this campaign, the total mili- 
tary strength of the Kuomintang dropped to 2.9 million 
troops, while that of the CPC rose to 3 million.” 


The Huai He-Hai He Campaign began on 6 November 
1948 and its first stage ended on 22 November 1948. In 
the first stage, “our army annihilated a total of 18 
divisions of the enemy’s regular troops.” 


The author mentions that before the Huai He-Hai He 
Campaign, “the Central Committee decided to form the 
General Front Committee with Liu Bocheng, Chen Yi, 
Deng Xiaoping, Su Yu, and Tan Zhenlin as members 
and Deng Xiaoping as its secretary, in order to unify the 
command of our army’s activities on the southern line.” 


At the end of the chapter, the author gives a very brief 
account of the characters of Liu Bocheng, Chen Yi, and 
Deng Xiaoping, the three members of the Standing 
Committee of the General Front Committee. She says 
“Deng Xiaoping was the shortest and youngest of the 
three. He was then 44. He had a bearing all his own, 
different from Liu and Chen. He did not speak much 
and was cool- headed, steady, and astute. When he put 
on a grave look, the troops found him awe-inspiring, 
but he looked after others with meticulous care. He 
handled affairs in a decisive manner and he had a 
clear- cut will. When he met with his friends, he also 
talked cheerfully and humorously. He talked in the 
Sichuan dialect about the past and the present. He also 
had many stories to tell.” 


This installment takes up three-fifths of the page. 


The 26 October issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries on page 4, the second and last part of 
“Chapter 61—-Decisive Campaigns” from the biography 
My Father Deng Xiaoping. 
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In this installment, the author continues to give a 
detailed description of the second and third stages of the 
Huai He-Hai He Campaign and the Beiping-Tianjin 
Campaign. 

The author says that “on 13 December 1948, our armed 
forces launched a general offensive. After a fierce battle 
that lasted to the 15th, they completely annihilated the 
enemy’s 12th Corps totalling more than 100,000 men 
around Shuangduiji and captured Huang Wei, the corps 
commander.” “This brought an end to the second stage 
of the campaign.” Again, “on 6 January 1949, our East 
China Field Army launched a general offensive against 
Du Yuming’s Group Army. The enemy troops collapsed 
at the first blow, and Du Yuming attempted in vain to 
break the encirclement. On the afternoon of 10 January, 
our armed forces completely wiped out Du Yuming’s 
Group Army. Qiu Qingquan, the commander of the 
Second Corps, was shot dead, and Du Yuming, a deputy 
commander of the Xuzhou ‘Bandit Suppression’ 
Heaquarters, was captured.” “Under the command of 
the General F ront Committee, our two major troops, the 
Central Plain Field Army and the East China Field 
Army, at a cost of over 134,000 men and in 66 days, 
annihilated one ‘Bandit Suppression’ headquarter, five 
corps headquarters, 22 army headquarters, and 56 divi- 
sions totalling more than 555,000 Kuomintang troops.” 
“By that time, all the major Kuomintang crack troops on 
the southern line were wiped out by our armed forces 
and vast areas in the middle and lower reaches, and areas 
north of the Chang Jiang were liberated.” “‘Of the three 
major decisive campaigns, the Huai He-Hai He Cam- 
paign was the only one fought by our troops against 
superior numbers of enemy troops, 600,000 versus 
800,000 and 600,000 defeating 800,000.” 


The last part of this installment is devoted to the third 
major decisive campaign. “On 29 November 1948, the 
CPC used a total of 1 million troops to launch the 
Beiping-Tianjin Campaign.” On 14 January 1949, “all 
the enemy troops defending Tianjin were annihilated, 
Chen Changjie, commander of the garrison force, was 
captured, and Tianjin was liberated.” “‘After Tianjin 
was liberated, Fu Zuoyi’s 250,000 troops in Beiping 
were in a hopeless situation. Finally, Fu Zuoyi signed 
an agreement with the CPC on a peaceful settlement of 
Beiping.” “On 31 January 1949, our army entered and 
garrisoned Beiping.” 


“In the three major decisive campaigns, including victo- 
ries won on other battlefields during the same period, the 
CPC armed forces annihilated a total of 2.31 million 
Kuomintang troops, and the Kuomintang main forces 
were basically wiped out. The CPC all at once pushed the 
battle line to the edge of the Chang Jiang. The northern 
part of China, or half of China’s territory, was already in 
the hands of the CPC.” “On 21 January, 1949, Chiang 
Kai- shek announced his ‘resignation’ and returned to 
his old home in Xikou, Fenghua, Zhejiang.” 


The author also describes “a photograph taken by the 
five members of the General Front Committee before a 
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small clay house which served as the headquarters of the 
East China Field Army” shortly after the second stage of 
the Huai He-Hai He Campaign was over. The author 
says: “Look at this photograph. All the five important 
high-ranking military officers of the CPC armed forces 
were wearing cumbersome cotton-padded jackets and 
they posed themseives so naturally and casually. Look at 
my father. He was thin and pale and his moustache had 
grown so long. Probably he was too busy to shave.” “We 
can see from the photograph that all of them were 
smiling and were smiling in their hearts.” 


This installment takes up three-quarters of the page 
and is accompanied by a photograph on the right-hand 
side of the page, just below the fold. Its caption reads: 
“This Is a Photograph of the Five Members of the 
General Front Committee. Beginning From the Left: 
Su Yu, Deng Xiaoping, Liu Bocheng, Chen Yi, and 
Tan Zhenlin.” 


The 27 October issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries on page 4, “Chapter 62—Fighting 
Across the Chang Jiang” from the biography My Father 
Deng Xiaoping. 


In the beginning of the chapter, the author mentions the 
“Second Plenary Session of the Seventh CPC Central 
Committee held in Xibaipo on 5 March 1949.” She says 
that “what was discussed ai the Second Plenary Session 
of the Seventh CPC Central Committee was not con- 
fined to military issues. The field of vision of the CPC 
Central Committee began to turn to issues such as how 
to establish a republic, how to turn China from an old 
agricultural country into an industrial country, and how 
to turn a new democratic society into a socialist soci- 
ety....” “On the second day after the Second Plenary 
Session was over, that is, on 14 March, the Central 
Committee held a forum at which plans for personnel 
arrangements for various regions were discussed and 
decisions were made.” “Deng Xiaoping was the first to 
speak.” “He took out a namelist and read it, giving some 
explanations here and there.” “The East China Bureau 
of the CPC Central Committee was formed by Deng 
Xiaoping, Liu Bocheng, Chen Yi, and 14 other people, 
and Deng Xiaoping was the first secretary.” “The mayor 
of Shanghai was Chen Yi, and the mayor of Nanjing was 
Liu Bocheng.” 


“After the forum, Mao Zedong held another meeting 
with Deng Xiaoping, Chen Yi, and others to discuss 
questions on crossing the Chang Jiang to fight.” The 
author says “father told us Mao Zedong personally said 
to him: “You will assume command.’” 


“In accordance with the orders by the Central Military 
Commission, the Northwest, Central Plain, East China, 
and Northeast Field armies were respectively changed 
into the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Field Armies. 
Peng Dehuai was the commander and political com- 
missar of the First Field Army; Liu Bocheng was the 
commander and Deng Xiaoping the political commissar 
of the Second Field Army; Chen Yi was the commander 
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and political commissar of the Third Field Army; and 
Lin Biao was the commander and Luo Ronghuan the 
political commissar of the Fourth Field Army.” “The 
People’s Liberation Army of the Chinese People already 
had a total of 4 million troops.” “The General Front 
Committee for the Huai He-Hai He Campaign was 
changed into the Front Committee for the Cross-Chang 
Jiang Campaign. Deng Xiaoping was its secretary.” “He 
personally prepared the ‘Outline for Implementation of 
the Nanjing-Shanghai- Hangzhou Campaign’ and 
reported to the Central Committee by a telegram.” 


The author then gives a detailed description of the 
battles fought according to the outline. “On 21 April 
1949, Mao Zedong and Zhu De openly issued the order 
to ‘march to all parts of the country.” “At 2000 on 20 
April, the Cross-Chang Jiang Campaign started as sched- 
uled.” “On 23 April, our Army captured Nanjing, where 
the Kuomintang Central Government was located.” “On 
12 May, our Army launched an offensive against the 
enemy around Shanghai.” “On the 27th, the Shanghai 
Campaign ended and 150,000 enemy troops were anni- 
hilated.” “On 27 May, the Nanjing-Shanghai-Hangzhou 
Campaign concluded.” “At this campaign, our Second 
and Third Field Armies cooperated with each other. 
They not only liberated Nanjing, Shanghai, and Hang- 
zhou, but also went south. Some troops entered Fujian 
and liberated areas in northern Fujian. Other troops 
attacked Jiangxi and put vast areas in central Jiangxi 
under their control.” 


At the end of the chapter, the author mentions “the 
grand opening of the first Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference held in the Huairentang of 
Zhongnanhai on 21 September 1949,” at which “the first 
Central People’s Government was established by elec- 
tion and Mao Zedong was elected chairman of the 
Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic 
of China.” On | October 1949, Mao Zedong solemnly 
proclaimed the founding of the People’s Republic of 
China. 


This installment takes up five-sixths of the page and is 
accompanied by a photograph on the right-hand side of 
the page, just above the fold. Its caption reads: “The 
People’s Liberation Army Triumphantly Landing on the 
South Bank of the Chang Jiang.” 


Chapters 63-65 
HK2011021493 


[Editorial Report] The 28 October issue of RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION carries, on page 4, 
“Chapter 63—Pushing Forward to the Southwest” of the 
biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


In the beginning of the chapter, the author says “in 
accordance with the needs of the advance of the armed 
forces toward the vast southwest, the Central Committee 
made the decision to establish the Southwest Bureau, 
with Deng Xiaoping as its first secretary, Liu Bocheng as 
its second secretary, and He Long as its third secretary.” 


The author then gives an account of how the Second 
Field Army liberated the southwest of China. “On 20 
October 1949, the Second Field Army, led by Liu 
Bocheng and Deng Xiaoping, set off from Nanjing, 
advanced westward, and began to fight in Sichuan and 
Guizhou.” “On 30 November, Chen Xilian’s Third 
Corps easily captured Chongqing.” “On 27 December, 
all the enemy troops in Chengdu were wiped out by the 
Liu Bocheng-Deng Xiaoping troops.” “Chengdu was 
liberated.” “‘At that time, the Yunnan Troops staged an 
uprising in Yunnan and Chen Geng’s Fourth Corps 
liberated the whole of Yunnan.” “In the vast Southwest, 
the only place not yet liberated was Tibet.” 


The author then says a delegation from the Tibet local 
government, headed by Ngapoi Ngawang Jigme, went to 
Beijing to hold talks with the central government on the 
peaceful liberation of Tibet and “on 23 May 1951, an 
‘Agreement Between the Central People’s Government 
and the Tibetan Local Government Concerning Ways 
for the Peaceful Liberation of Tibet’ was signed by both 
sides.” “In August and September 1951, the Liu 
Bocheng-Deng Xiaoping troops began to march toward 
the roof of the world” and “finally entered Lhasa, the 
capital of Tibet around October and November.” “After 
pushing forward fearlessly and irresistibly for more than 
2,000 kilometers, the Liu Bocheng-Deng Xiaoping 
troops gloriously and triumphantly fulfilled the mission 
of liberating the vast southwest.” “During this cam- 
paign, they wiped out the remaining Kuomintang troops 
on the mainland, a total of 900,000, and 900,000 bandits 
who were entrenched on the vast southwest and who 
stopped at nothing in doing evil.” 


The author then says that “while the Liu Bocheng-Deng 
Xiaoping Second Field Army was advancing toward the 
vast southwest, our First Field Army liberated Shaanxi, 
Gansu, Ningxia, Qinghai, and Xinjiang. The Third Field 
Army pushed forward to the southeast and liberated 
Fujian and most islands along the southeast coast. The 
Fourth Field Army liberated Hubei, Hunan, Jiangxi, 
Guangdong and Guangxi in Central and South China. 
The North China Military Region liberated the whole of 
North China. By that time, the whole of China was 
unified.” 


This installment takes up three-quarters of the page and 
is accompanied by a photograph on the right-hand side 
of the page, just below the fold. Its caption reads: “In the 
beginning of 1950, Liu Bocheng and Deng Xiaoping met, 
in Chongqing, He Long (second from the left) and Wang 
Weizhou (first from the left), who led the troops in 
liberating Chengdu. 


The 29 October issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries, on page 4, “Chapter 64—First Secre- 
tary of the Southwest Bureau” of the biography My 
Father, Deng Xiaoping. 


In the first part of this chapter, the author describes her 
father’s relationship with the marshals of the People’s 
Liberation Army. She says, “it is very strange, the 
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relationship between father and nine of the marshals was 
extremely good, but father never had any dealings with 
Lin Biao. The main reason was that Lin Biao was an 
eccentric character and never had any dealings with 
anyone.” 


The author goes on to write about her father’s work after 
returning to Sichuan, where he acted as first secretary of 
the Southwest Bureau. “After Liu Bocheng was trans- 
ferred to Nanjing, the military and political work of the 
southwest and Sichuan was primarily in the charge of 
father and He Long.” “After arriving in the southwest, 
father was just as busy with his work as he was during 
wartime.” According to the author, they had to reform 
900,000 prisoners of war and the surrendered Kuom- 
intang soldiers so that they could become people’s sol- 
diers or take up other productive work. They had to 
organize 60 million people in the southwest to imple- 
ment land reform and restore the economy. 


They also had to divide the 600,000 men of the People’s 
Liberation Army into work teams to change the face of 
the southwest. She says that her “father’s style in doing 
local work was the same as in doing military work. He 
had a style of simplicity and clarity, and he handled 
problems in a clear-cut and decisive manner.” He also 
stressed that “meetings should be short” and “decisions 
should be made only after listening to everybody's 
views.” The author says that her father had two major 
accomplishments while in the southwest: The construc- 
tion of the Qinghai-Xizang Highway and the construc- 
tion of the Chengdu-Chonggqing railway. 


In the last part of the chapter, the author tells about her 
family in Chongqing. She says that her grandmother 
joined them and got along very well with her mother, 
who at that time worked as the headmaster of a primary 
school. At the end of the chapter, the author says “the 
first half of father’s life was brilliant and yet not the most 
brilliant. Deng Xiaoping’s political career only started at 
that moment and he began to scale a brilliant summit.” 


This installment takes up half the page. 


The 30 October issue of RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION carries, on page 4, the last chapter, “Chapter 
65—A Story Yet To End,” of the biography My Father, 
Deng Xiaoping. 


In the beginning of this chapter, the author first says, 
“This book is about to end, but the story about Deng 
Xiaoping is far from coming to an end.” She continues: 
“I hope in the near future that I shall be able to continue 
to unfold before the people the story about the dazzling 
career of my father in the latter half of his life. Today, I 
can only give a broad outline of the even more soul- 
stirring parts of the story.”’ Then the author gives a long 
list of the posts held by her father and the major events 
of his life in chronological order from 1952 to 1977. 


After this, the author says “Deng Xiaoping, like an 
architect, has put forward for his motherland, China, a 
brand-new blueprint for development: To double the 
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GNP, on the basis of that of 1980, by the end of the 
eighties to first solve the problem of food and clothing 
for |.1 billion people; to quadruple the GNP by the end 
of this century so that the people can live a relatively 
affluent life in addition to having sufficient food and 
clothing; and to raise the per capita GNP of China, a 
country with a population of 1.5 billion, to the level of 
that of the moderately deveioped countries, to bring 
about a relatively affluent life for the people, and to 
basically realize modernization by the middle of the next 
century, that is, in the 2050's, or the centennial of the 
founding of the People’s Republic of China. This is the 
‘triangular’ strategy for China’s development designed 
by Deng Xiaoping.” She adds: “Deng Xiaoping has put 
forward the building of socialism with Chinese charac- 
teristics. Led by him, China is exploring its way step by 
step and is advancing step by step.” 


In the author’s concluding remarks, she says that she has 
dedicated all her energy over the past three years to 
writing about the first half of her father’s life and repeats 
that she will continue to write about the second half in 
the future. 


This last installment takes up half of the page and is 
accompanied by a photograph in the middle of the upper 
right corner of the page. Its caption reads: “With the 
approval of Mao Zedong, Deng Xiaoping was allowed to 
resume party activities and was reinstated as vice pre- 
mier of the State Council in March 1973. In April, at a 
banquet hosted by Zhou Enlai to welcome Samdech 
Sihanouk, Deng Xiaoping made his first public appear- 
ance in six years, and this attracted great attention.” 


Beijing Radio Serializes Deng Biography 
OW 3009094993 


[Editorial Report] Beijing Central People’s Radio Net- 
work in Mandarin at 0430 GMT on 30 September, in its 
“Radio Drama and Serial Story,” begins serializing the 
biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping. The program 
begins as follows: “Dear listeners, starting today, we will 
begin broadcasting the lengthy biography My Father, 
Deng Xiaoping written by Mao Mao and published by 
the Central Party Literature Publishing House. The parts 
are played by (Mao Yun) and (Liu Jihong) in the 
broadcast.” A male voice then reads the quotation from 
Deng Xiaoping included with the first installment of the 
biography on page 4 of the 12 August RENMIN RIBAO 
OVERSEAS EDITION. Following this, a female voice 
reads the author's dedication of the book to her father, 
omitted from the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDI- 
TION version, and the Preface, which was included in 
the 12 August issue of the paper. 


Radio, Newspaper Versions of Biography 
Compared 


8-14 October 
OW 2210062893 


Comparison of the Beijing Central People’s Radio Net- 
work Mandarin serializations of the Deng Xiaoping 


biography broadcast from 8-14 October with the Beijing 
RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version yields 
the following observations: 


According to the announcer, the radio series is based 
upon the biography of Deng Xiaoping published by the 
Central Party Literature Publishing House. The series, 
which consists of 25-minute installments, is presented in 
script form by female and male narrators, with the 
former reading passages containing remarks by the 
author and other women and the latter reading the 
general narrative and passages containing remarks by 
men. When making references to Deng Xiaoping, the 
female narrator uses the first person—my father—for 
remarks made by the author, and the third person— 
Deng Xiaoping—for the rest. The male narrator uses the 
third person throughout. The radio version does not 
carry chapter titles or numbers. The material is pre- 
sented in the same order as the version that appears in 
the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION. 


The 8 October Beijing radio installment corresponds to 
Chapter 19 and parts of Chapter 20 of the RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version—Chapter 16 
and parts of Chapter 17 of the Hong Kong edition of the 
book—which are entitled ““Tempered by the Party” and 
“Farewell to France.” In terms of general content, this 
installment is covered by the RENMIN RIBAO OVER- 
SEAS EDITION version. 


The 9 October installment corresponds to parts of Chap- 
ters 20 and 21 of the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION version—parts of Chapters 17 and 18 of the 
Hong Kong edition of the book—entitled “Farewell to 
France” and “In the Hometown of the October Revolu- 
tion.” The content of the installment is covered by the 
RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version. 


The 10 October installment corresponds to Chapters 22 
and 24 of the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION 
version—Chapters 19-21 of the Hong Kong edition of 
the book—entitled “Changeable Situation of the First 
Revolutionary Civil War” and “Surviving a Sanguinary 
Storm.” This installment does not mention the work 
carried out by CPC and CYL members at the Xian 
Zhongshan Military Academy when Deng Xiaoping was 
director of the Political Department there in 1927; it also 
omits passages about Chiang Kai-shek disarming three 
National Revolutionary Army regiments in Nanjing in 
1927 and Chen Duxiu advocating expanded power for 
the Kuomintang at a special CPC Central Committee 
meeting in Wuhan in 1926, passages that are also not 
found in the Hong Kong edition of the book. The rest of 
this installment is covered by the R NMIN RIBAO 
OVERSEAS EDITIO.1! version. 


The 11! October installment corresponds to Chapters 
25-28 and parts of Chapter 29 of the RENMIN RIBAO 
OVERSEAS EDITION version—Chapters 22-25 and 
parts of Chapter 26 of the Hong Kong edition of the 
book—entitled “A 24-Year-Old Central Committee Sec- 
retary General,” “Ma Ma Zhang Xiyuan,” “Fighting in 


the Dragon's Pool and Tiger's Den,” “On the Potitical 
Arena in Guangxi,” “Going to Guangxi,” and “Staging 
the Bose and Longzhou Uprisings.” This installment is 
covered by the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDI- 
TION version. 


The {2 October installment corresponds to parts of 
Chapter 29 and Chapter 30 of the RENMIN RIBAO 
OVERSEAS EDITION version—parts of Chapter 26 
and Chapter 27 of the Hong Kong edition of the book— 
entitled “Staging the Baise and Uprisings” 
and “State, Family, and Sorrowful Affairs.” This install- 
ment omits the passage about Deng Xiaoping serving 
under the Central Military Commission, of which Zhou 
Enlai was secretary, after hc was sent to Guangxi from 
Shanghai. The rest of this installment is covered by the 
RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version. 


The 13 October installment corresponds to Chapters 31 
and 32 of the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION 
version—-Chapters 28 and 29 of the Hong Kong edition 
of the book—entitled “The Rise and Fall of the Eighth 
Red Army” and “The Vigorous Growth of the Seventh 
Red Army and the You Jiang Ked Revolutionary Base.” 
This installment omits remarks made by Deng Xiaoping 
in Leiping on 7 March 1930 regarding the party's abso- 
lute leadership over the troops, the rest of this install- 
ment is covered by the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION version. 


The 14 October installment corresponds to Chapter 33 
of the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION ver- 
sion—Chapter 30 of the Hong Kong edition of the 
book—entitled “The Origins of the Lisan ‘Left’- 
Deviation Adventurism.” This installment omits pas- 
sages on Chen Duxu's right-deviation capitulationism 
and Qu Qiubai’s left-deviation putschism, which are 
carried extensively in the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION version; the remainder of this installment is 
covered by the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDI- 
TION version. 


14-15 October 
OW 2310025493 


The following observations are based on a comparison of 
the Beijing Radio 14-15 October serializations of the 
biography My Father, Deng Xiaoping and the Beijing 
RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version: 


The latter part of the 14 October installment corresponds 
to Chapter 34 of the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION version—Chapter 31 of the Hong Kong edi- 
tion of the book—entitled “The Hard Lot of the Seventh 
Red Army.” This installment is covered by the 
RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version. 


The 15 October radio installment corresponds to Chap- 
ters 35 and 36 of the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS 
EDITION version—Chapters 32 and 33 of the Hong 
Kong edition of the book—entitled “The Splendor of the 
Seventh Red Army Lasts Forever” and “Changes at the 
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Beginning of the Thirties.” This instz!/iment omits Mao 
Zedong’s complimentary remarks about the Seventh 
Red Army, passages about Li Mingrui and Wei Baqun, 
and the namelist of Seventh and Eighth Red Army 
revolutionary martyrs carried in the paper. The passage 
about Li Lisan’s biography, his persecution during the 
“Great Cultural Revolution,” and his rehabilitation in 
1980 is also omitted. The rest of this installment is 
covered by the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDI- 
TION version. 


15-16 October 


OW28 10042493 

Contparison of the Deng Xiaoping biography serializa- 
tions broadcast by Beijing Central People’s Radiv Net- 
work in Mandarin on 15 and 16 October with the version 
carried in Beijing RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDI- 
TION has yielded the following observations: 


The latter part of the 15 October installment corresponds 
to parts of Chapters 36 and 37 of the RENMIN RIBAO 
OVERSEAS EDITION version—Chapters 33 and 34 of 
the Hong Kong edition of the book—entitled “Changes 
at the Beginning of the Thirties” and “Ruijin and the 
Central Soviet Area.” This installment omits the passage 
about the establishment of the Fourth Army of the 
Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army in Apnil 
1928, with Zhu De, Mao Zedong, and Chen Yi, serving, 
respectively, as commander, party representative, and 
political department director; the rest is covered by the 
RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version. 


The 16 October installment corresponds to Chapters 
37-39 of the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION 
version—Chapters 34-36 of the Hong Kong edition of 
the book—entitled “Ruijin and the Central Soviet 
Area,” “First Secretary of the Huichang County Core 
CPC Committee,” and “The Incident of Deng, Mao, 
Xie, and Gu.” This insiallment omits the passage about 
the struggle against so-called “right-deviation opportun- 
ists.” Also omitted are passages about the attack by 
leftist adventurists against Mao Zedong’s “right- 
deviation mistakes,” the suspension of work in the 
White Area as a resul: of left-deviation adventurism, and 
Deng Xiaoping’s dismissal from his post as secretary of 
the Huichang County Core CPC Committee. The rest is 
covered by the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDI- 
TION version. 


17-18 October 
OW3010021493 


The following observations are based on comparison of 
the Deng Xiaoping biography serializations broadcast by 
Beijing Central People’s Radio Network in Mandarin on 
17 and 18 October with the Beijing RENMIN RIBAO 
OVERSEAS EDITION version: 


The 17 October installment of the radio series corre- 
sponds to Chapters 39-41 of the RENMIN RIBAO 
OVERSEAS EDITION version—Chapters 36-38 of the 
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Hong Kong version of the book—entitled “The Incident 
of Deng, Mao, Xie, and Gu,” “Chief Editor of HON- 
GXING BAO,” and “The Failure of the Fifth Combat 
Campaign Against ‘Encirclement and Suppression.” 
The radio version omits the titles of articles written by 
Deng Xiaoping for HONGXING BAO and Li Weihan’s 
recollections of life in the Central Soviet Area and of 
events prior to the Long March, as carried by the paper, 
the rest of this installment is covered by the RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version. 


The 18 October installment to Chapter 42 
of the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION ver- 
sion—Chapter 39 of the Hong Kong edition of the 
book—entitled “Overture of the Long March and the 
Zunyi Meeting.” Remarks by Li Weihan and Nie Rong- 
zhen and the namelist of participants in the Zunyi 
conference, as carried in the paper, are omitted. The rest 
of this installment is covered by the RENMIN RIBAO 
OVERSEAS EDITION version. 


18-20 October 
OW 0511190293 


The following are the results of comparison of the 
Beijing Radio 18-20 October serializations of Deng 
Xiaoping’s biography with the Beijing RENMIN RIBAO 
OVERSEAS EDITION version: 


The latter part of the 18 October installment 

to the early part of Chapter 43 of the RENMIN RIBAO 
OVERSEAS EDITION version—Chapter 40 of the 
Hong Kong edition of the book—entitled “The Red 
Army Fears Not the Trials of the Long March.” This 
installment omits the passage on the reason for Deng 
Xiaoping’s appointment as secretary general of the party 
Central Committee before the Zunyi meeting; the 
remainder of the installment is covered by the RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version. 


The 19 October installment corresponds to the latter part 
of Chapter 43, Chapters 44-45, and the early part of 
Chapter 46 of the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDI- 
TION version—Chapters 40-43 of the Hong Kong edi- 
tion of the book—entitled “The Red Army Fears Not the 
Trials of the Long March,” “On the Loess Plateau in the 
Vast Northwest,” “Around the Xian Incident,” and 
“March Onto the Battlefield of Resistance Against Jap- 
anese Aggression.” In this installment, the passage about 
the work of the Propaganda Department headed by Deng 
Xiaoping in the Political Department of the First Army 
Group of the Red Army during the Long March and after 
the Army Group arrived in Shaanxi in October 1935 
carried in the paper is omitted. Also omitted is the 
passage about Deng's work as director of the Political 
Department of the First Army Group in January 1937 
and his appointment as deputy director of the General 
Political Department of the Front Committee of the 
Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army. The rest of 


this installment is covered by the RENMIN RIBAO 
OVERSEAS EDITION version. 


The 20 October installment corresponds to the latter part 
of Chapter 46, Chapter 47, and the early part of Chapter 
48 of the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION 
version—Chapters 43-45 of the Hong Kong edition of 
the book—entitled “March Onto the Battlefield of Resis- 
tance Against Japanese Aggression,” “The Political 
Commissar of the 129th Division,” and “Pu Zaiting, 
Grandfather on My Mother's Side.” This installment is 
covered by the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDI- 
TION version. 


21-23 October 
OW06 11140293 


Comparison of the Deng Xiaoping biography serializa- 
tions broadcast by Beijing Radio from 21-23 October 
with the Beijing RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDI- 
TION version has yielded the following observations: 


The 21 October installment corresponds to the latter part 
of Chapter 48 and the early part of Chapter 49 of the 
RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version— 
Chapters 45-46 of the Hong Kong edition of the book— 
entitled “Pu Zaiting, Grandfather on My Mother's Side” 
and “From Pu Qiongying to Zhuo Lin.” This installment 
omits the passages about Pu Zaiting’s involvement in the 
Northern Expedition, his appointment as director of the 
Military “Supplies General Bureau and the Tobacco and 
Wine M onopoly Bureau of the Yunnan Army in Guang- 
dong, and his promotion to the rank of major general 
and subsequent house arrest, as carried in the paper. The 
rest of this installment is covered by the RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version. 


The 22 October installment corresponds to the latter part 
of Chapter 49, Chapters 50-51, and the early part of 
Chapter 52 of the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDI- 
TION version—Chapters 46-49 of the Hong Kong edi- 
tion of the book—entitled “From Pu Qiongying to Zhuo 
Lin,” “In the Taihang Mountains,” “Hard Times,” and 
“On the Way to Restoration and Development.” This 
installment omits the passage about the strength of CPC, 
Japanese, and Kuomintang troops during the War of 
Resistance Against Japanese Aggression, as well as the 
victories scored by the CPC troops against Japanese and 
their puppet troops, as noted in the paper; the rest of the 
installment is covered by the RENMIN RIBAO OVER- 
SEAS EDITION version. 


The early part of the 23 October installment corresponds 
to the latter part of Chapter 52 of the RENMIN RIBAO 
OVERSEAS EDITION version—Chapter 49 of the 
Hong Kong edition of the book—-entitled “On the Way 
to Restoration and Development.” This portion is cov- 
ered by the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION 
version. 


23-26 October 
OW'1111135693 


The following observations are based on comparison of 
the Deng Xiaoping biography serializations broadcast by 
Beijing Radio 23-26 October with the Beijing RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version: 


The latter part of the 23 October installment corresponds 
to Chapter 53 and the early part of Chapter 54 of the 
RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version— 
Chapters 50-51 of the Hong Kong version of the book— 
entitled “Victory of the Sacred War of Resistance 
Against Japanese Aggression” and “Giving Tit for Tat, 
Fighting for Every Inch of Land.” This installment omits 
the passage that contrasts the developments of the CPC 
and the Eighth Route Army with the low morale among 
the Japanese troops carried in the paper; the remainder 
of the installment is covered by the RENMIN RIBAO 
OVERSEAS EDITION version. 


The 24 October installment corresponds to the latter part 
of Chapter 54 and the early part of Chapter 55 of the 
RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version— 
Chapters 51 and 52 of the Hong Kong edition of the 
book—entitled “Giving Tit for Tat, Fighting for Every 
Inch of Land” and “On the Eve of the Civil War.” This 
installment omits the passages about Deng Xiaoping’s 
appointment as secretary of the CPC Shanxi- 
Hebei-Shandong-Henan Bureau and as political com- 
missar of the Shanxi-Hebei-Shandong-Henan Military 
Zone in August 1945, the sufferings of the Chinese 
people immediately after the war of resistance against 
Japanese aggression, the U.S. role in the Kuomintang’s 
war preparations, and the attacks launched by the Kuo- 
mintang troops in violation of the cease-fire agreement 
carried in the paper. The rest of this installment is 
covered by the RENMIN RIBAO OVEREAS EDITION 
version. 


The 25 October installment corresponds to the latter part 
of Chapter 55, Chapters 56-57, and the early part of 58 of 
the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version— 
Chapters 52-55 of the Hong Kong edition of the book— 
entitled “On the Eve of the Civil War,” “The Outbreak 
of All-Around Civil War,” “Breaking Through the Hua- 
nghe Defense Line,” and “Making a Leap of 1,000 Li 
Into the Dabie Mountains.” This installment omits the 
passages about the comparative strengths of the Kuom- 
intang and CPC troops and the commanding skills of Liu 
Bocheng and Deng Xiaoping as noted in the paper. Also 
omitted are the passages about U.S. support for the 
Kuomintang and the victories won by the troops of Chen 
Geng, Chen Yi, Nie Rongzhen, Lin Biao, and Luo 
Ronghuan. The rest of the installment is covered by the 
RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version. 


The early part of the 26 October installment corresponds 
to the latter part of Chapter 58 of the RENMIN RIBAO 
OVERSEAS EDITION version—Chapter 55 of the 
Hong Kong edition of the book—entitled “Making a 
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Leap of 1,000 Li Into the Dabie Mountains.” This 
installment is covered by the RENMIN RIBAO OVER- 
SEAS EDITION version. 


26-28 October 
OW1811095693 


The following observations are based on a comparison of 
the Deng Xiaoping biography serializations broadcast by 
Beijing Radio 26-28 October with the Beijing RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version: 


The latter part of the 26 October installment corresponds 
to the early part of Chapter 59 of the RENMIN RIBAO 
version—Chapter 56 of the Hong Kong edition of the 
book—entitled “Fighting for State Power.” This portion 
is covered by the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDI- 
TION version. 


The 27 October installment corresponds to the latter part 
of Chapter 59 and Chapters 60-62 of the RENMIN 
RIBAO version—the latter part of Chapter 56 and 
Chapters 57-59 of the Hong Kong edition of the book— 
entitled “Fighting for State Power,” “On the Eve of a 
Decisive Battle,” “Decisive Campaigns,” and “Forcing 
the Chang Jiang.” This installment omits the passages 
about Deng Xiaoping’s appointments as first secretary of 
the CPC Central Committee’s Central Plain Bureau and 
as political commissar of the Central Plain Military 
Zone, the victories of the CPC armed forces on the 
Central Plain, and the CPC’s annihilation of Kuom- 
intang troops during the War of Liberation. Also omitted 
are the passages about Deng Xiaoping’s appointment as 
secretary of the Huai He-Hai He Campaign General 
Front Committee; the character of Liu Bocheng, Chen 
Yi, and Deng Xiaoping; the description of Deng Xiaop- 
ing’s appearance in a photograph of the five General 
Front Committee members taken shortly after the 
second stage of the Huai He-Hai He Campaign was over; 
and Deng Xiaoping’s appointments as first secretary of 
the CPC Central Committee’s East China Bureau, as 
political commissar of the Second Field Army, and as 
secretary of the Cross-Chang Jiang Campaign Front 
Committee. This installment contains a passage extol- 
ling Mao Zedong’s role in the formation of the PRC 
central government, saying: “Mao Zedong’s policy deci- 
sion was resolute and timely, his judgment was far- 
sighted and accurate, and his courage and resourceful- 
ness were extraordinary.”’ The rest of this installment is 
covered by the RENMIN RIBAO OVERSEAS EDI- 
TION version. 


The early part of the 28 October installment corresponds 
to the latter part of Chapter 62 of the RENMIN RIBAO 
version—the latter part of Chapter 59 of the Hong Kong 
edition of the bock—entitled “Fighting Across the 
Chang Jiang.” This portion is covered by the RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version. 
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28-29 October 
OW2011115693 


The following observations are based on a comparison of 
the Deng Xiaoping biography serialization broadcast by 
Beijing's Central People’s Radio Network in Mandarin 
on 28-29 October with the Beijing RENMIN RIBAO 
OVERSEAS EDITION version: 


The latter part of the 28 October installment corresponds 
to Chapter 63 and the early part of Chapter 64 of the 
RENMIN RIBAO version—Chapters 60-61 of the Hong 
Kong edition of the book—entitled “‘Pushing Forward to 
the Southwest” and “First Secretary of the Southwest 
Bureau.” This installment is covered by the RENMIN 
RIBAO OVERSEAS EDITION version. 


FS EE a CNL ee 
of Chapter 64 and all of Chapter 65 of the RENMIN 


RIBAO version—Chapters 61-62 of the Hong Kong 


edition of the book-——entitled “First Secretary of the 
Southwest Bureau” and “A Story Yet To End.” This 
installment omits the author's 


An announcement at the end of the author's speech says 
that the radio series ends with this installment. 


END OF 
FICHE 


DATE FILMED 
Mar 174 


